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U.S. or British Engineering 


Editorial Notes 


I AN AMERICAN AUDIO ENGINEER 

had an inferiority complex, he would cer- 
tainly want to crawl into a hole after reading 
the latest barbs from England thrown at 
American recordings and especially LPs. In 
the May issue of The Gramophone everybody 
got into the act. There was hardly a page 
that did not take a crack at American re- 
cordings. 

It is fairly certain that LP discs will be in- 
troduced in England in the autumn, if not 
sooner. We are informed that English Decca 
will pioneer them, and H.M.V. and English 
Columbia will follow in their wake. There is 
a mistaken theory among some English writ- 
ers that the tone in LP discs deteriorates con- 
siderably toward the center. Also, that the 
majority of plastic surfaces are very prickly. 

Tone deterioration toward the center has 
been discussed in the pages of this magazine 
in connection with 78 rpm records many times 
in the past. It prevails in cases where the 
pickup arm is too short and is traceable more 
often to the resulting poor alignment than to 
actual tone deterioration in the grooves. 
Using a professional 16-inch tone arm, this 
condition is often minimized; though in cases 
where sustained tonalities predominate to- 
ward the center of the disc, there may be a 
small amount of tonal retrogression (i.e. 
wavering in pitch). However, this is more 
likely to happen in standard groove recording 
than in microgroove, because in LPs, which 
are finer grooved and which employ a finer 
stylus radius, you can go much nearer the 
center without appreciable deteriorating qual- 
ity. This sort of thing is inevitable in the 
vertical type of groove cutting now in use. 
Hill-and-dale recording, we are told, does not 
suffer in a similar manner. 

That 78 rpms can be likewise offending is 
borne out -in the H.M.V. pressing of the 
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Menuhin-Furtwaengler performance of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. Yet, only one Eng- 
lish reviewer, writing in Geoffrey Sharp’s 
splendidly edited quarterly, The Music Re- 
view, Was courageous enough to point this out. 
He said: “The recording is variable: mostly 
good near the record perimeter, deteriorating 
to bad at minimum radius.” This condition 
is less noticeable in Victor’s 45 rpm pressings. 
It will be interesting to hear Victor’s LP 
version of this particular recording. For some 
reason, Victor does not send its LP releases 
along with its 45s. 


An American Chides 


An American, very much in the English 
orbit, takes us to task for some of our remarks 
concerning gramophonic conditions in Eng- 
land. “I wonder where you got your informa- 
tion concerning the superiority of American 
style gramophones,” he says. “I assure you 
as someone who goes to Britain regularly, 
such is not the case. There are absolutely no 
commercial machines available in the United 
States that can be used to compare with the 
Deccola or the new H.M.V. De-Luxe com- 
bination. . .What table-model American ma- 
chine can touch those put out by E.M.L., 
English Decca, 
Philipps?” 

We did not speak about the superiority of 


Telefunken, Siemens or 


commercial phonographs in .this country. 
What we aimed to present to our readers was 
the better adaptability of the better American- 
made phonographs. Our American friend 
blasts the NAB curve, which has proved its 
efficacy both in broadcasting and in record- 
ing in this country. He says: “Every person 
seemingly familiar with this curve has ridi- 
culed it so how can records made under it be 
any good?” It is a pertinent question, as we 
know all recordings made with this curve 
cannot reproduce satisfactorily without the 
necessary compensation. But, and this is an 
important point, English records sound poorly 
unless corrective compensation is made. Eng- 
lish Decca has its own recording curve. 
E.M.1. has its. RCA Victor has its, ete. 
Commercial machines, which cut off around 
5,000 or 6,000 cps have less difficulty repro- 
ducing any American records than the Eng- 
lish ones. The English discs, which our 
friend cites as completely superior to anything 
being made in the good old U.S.A., are often 
too boomy in the bass, and if a machine does 
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not have a control which can attenuate the 
bass, nothing can be done about it. 

The superior quality in manufacturing the 
greater majority of British-made records is 
undeniable. Moreover, in the past year, the 
balance and frequency range has been more 
consistent in British recordings than Ameri- 
can ones. 

Our friend goes farther and takes us to task 
for citing the “rich sonorities’™ of the recent 
Stokowski performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet at the end of our review on 
the Van Beinum version (see page 302 — 
May issue). He contends that Decca’s ffrr 
technique has the only true concert hall qual- 
ity on records. This is a broad statement 
which many leading audio engineers of this 
country would dispute. The superb repro- 
ductive characteristics of the Kingsway Hall 
recordings of English Decca may be presumed 
to give us the best qualities of concert-hall 
resonance attainable in that hall. It does not 
follow that every concert hall that English 
Decca uses will produce the same results. 
There is considerable difference in tonal qual- 
ities between the Kingsway and other concert 
This has 
nothing to do with characteristics of recording. 


halls employed on the Continent. 


Listeners are very apt to favor the orchestral 
recordings of one conductor because they like 
the concert-hall resonance and sonority ob- 
tained in them. ‘Thus, there are those who 
favor the Beecham recordings, others who 
favor the Kingsway Hall ones, etc. In this 
country, admiration for the concert-hall char- 
acteristics of the Boston Symphony and 
Philadelphia Orchestra recordings has found 


marked preference among many listeners. 


A Moot Statement 


“IT have never heard wood-wind tone ac- 
curately from an American disc,” says our 
anonymous friend, “nor have I heard basses 
or cellos sound as they should. I only con- 
clude that most Americans are unfamiliar 
with orchestral sound since they do not at- 
tend concerts enough.” We invite reader 
comments on this paragraph. 

Several engineers of our acquaintance con- 
tend that Columbia’s new studio in New 
York, which has been used exclusively for the 
past two years, has produced tonal results in 
recording which makes the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra sound more like itself 


(Continued from page 348) 
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THE TOSCANINI QUESTION 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


1 eq ANINI BELONGS as much to America as 
he does to his native Italy. Since 1908, 
he has been intermittently recognized and 
lauded as one of the foremost makers of music 
in our midst. Twice he left this country, 
once in 1915 after a seven-year tenure at the 
Metropolitan Opera and then in 1936 after 
eight years as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Less than two years later, Toscanini re- 
turned to mould the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra and to become a more permanent part 
of American musical life. Thirteen years of 
concert broadcasting and the recent tour 
around the country with his orchestra has 
made him in his eighty-third year the most 
widely heard resident European artist and 
one of America’s most legendary musical 
heroes. 

It is regrettable that this tour has fostered 
a wave of hero worship and made any artistic 
criticism of Toscanini’s work a secondary 
consideration. (Thomas Carlyle was far from 
wrong when he said, “Society is founded on 
hero worship.”’) It seems that when a renowned 
musician makes a grand tour, the accompany- 
ing publicity is inevitably concerned with the 
man. This results in the consequential 
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“transcendent admiration of the great man” 
that tends to obscure evaluation of the qual- 
ity of his work. People flock to see the hero 
of the hour! Though one may hope that the 
majority are attracted to his abilities to make 
music, there are unfortunately too many hero 

wth the requisite price of ad- 
defeat the less fortunate music 


worshippers 
mission wk 
listeners. 

This tour, in spite of everything, has ap- 
parently made history. Who could fail to be 
impressed by the unflagging physical and 
mental energy of a man of Toscanini’s age? 
Knowing Toscanini and his deep-rooted af- 
fection for music, I can believe that a good 
deal of the tumult and the shouting was 
annoying to him. Yet, a great artist cannot 
ignore the enthusiasms of the crowd. It is a 
tonic to his spirit. 

The unpredictability of Toscanini, like that 
of all great men, is legendary. For a number 
of years, he has refused to celebrate birthdays. 
I can remember the occasion of his seventy- 
ninth year, when a number of us planned 
gifts. At the last minute we were told by his 
son, Walter, that his father wanted his birth- 
day ignored. 
many occasions in recent years that birthdays 
Why should 


anyone, he asked, be interested in celebrating 


Toscanini has exclaimed on 


were only for younger men. 
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those of an older man? This attitude prompted 
me to send him a Christmas card in 1947 
chiding him with a quotation from the Roman 
senator, Cicero: “The harvest of advancing 
years is the recollection and abundance of 
This brought 
a heart-warming “thank you” from Toscanini. 


blessings previously secured.” 


No one can deny the “abundance of blessings 
previously secured” by the maestro, and it 
would be an understatement to say that there 
will be many more as a result of his recent 
tour. (This year. I am told, he celebrated 
fittingly his eighty-third birthday before de- 
parting on the tour. 

The tour has more than proved my point of 
unpredictability No one could have pro- 
phesied that Toscanini would play Dizie as 
an encore. For many years encores have 
admittedly been intolerable to him. In spite 
of the hostility his refusal to give encores 
evoked in his native Italy, he remained 
adamant. Hence, the affair of Dixie was 
assuredly a surprise. It is impossible to 
believe that this was a publicity stunt. It 
seems to have been the result of a suggestion 
by his grandson, Walfredo, who has an inter- 
est in our Southern history. Dixie was adopted 
as an encore for Southern audiences after 
Walfredo “tutored his grandfather in the 
history and great heritage of the Southern 
states.”” We are also told that his grandson’s 
tutoring caused the maestro to have in his 
private railroad car several books on the sub- 
ject. Having set the precedent of playing 
encores, Toscanini was consistent throughout 
Outside of the 
South, however, no other regional music was 
planned. 


the remainder of the tour. 


In the West there were such selec- 
tions as the Kabalevsky Colas Breugnon and 
the Wagner Die Meistersinger overtures. Later, 
a Sousa march showed up in Cleveland. 

One did not have to read the daily hero- 
worshipping reports in The New York Times 


to believe that Toscanini was a good trouper. 


For a decade Toscanini zecordings have 
been unpredictable in the quality of their 
sound and their communication. Perhaps no 
other great artist in the relatively short 
history of the phonograph has fared so poorly 
as he in matters of reproduction. 

It is paradoxical that this “most uncom- 
promising of musical idealists” has not been 
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more interested in the art of sound reproduc- 
tion. Had he, like Stokowski, Ormandy and 
a few others, been similarly impressed with 
the importance of acoustic qualities in broad- 
casting and recording, he might have insisted 
upon different arrangements. He might, for 
example, from the first NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra program, on that memorable night of 
December 25, 1937, have demanded that the 
broadcast emanate from Carnegie Hall or 
some similar place with comparable resonance 
to do justice to the orchestra and to his own 
artistry. If he had been unable to do this in 
relation to his broadcasting activities, he 
might have given further cooperation to the 
recording engineers, who have so valiantly 
tried to capture his excellent performances, 
by refusing to make recordings in any other 
place but a first class acoustical hall. 

From the communicative standpoint, Tos- 
canini’s series of recordings accomplished in 
1929 and 1930 with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra are valued 
ones despite the fact that they do not reveal 
his extraordinary powers of dynamic nuance. 
The art of sound reproduction did not permit 
at this time the realization of a true crescendo 
or diminuendo. 

{ Memorable Issue 

The first recording to do justice to this con- 
ductor’s art was his performance of the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony, made in 1937. 
For here, for the first time the Victor record- 
ing engineers conveyed the true magic of his 
dynamic shadings. Thereafter came some 
notable English recordings and then a less 
appreciative series made with the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Completely uncharacteristic of the concert 
hall quality of sound of the conductor’s per- 
formances were such recordings as the Haydn 
Symphony No. 88 (Victor set 454), the Mozart 
G. minor Symphony, K. 550 (set 631), and 
the Beethoven Erotica (set 765), made in 1938, 
1940 and 1941. 
the most intolerable — an all time low for the 
notoriously bad Studio 8-H. There were 
other 8-H recordings that were scarcely more 
pleasing. Considering the superior acoustic 
qualities of the maestro’s 1938 and 1939 per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Pastoral (set 417) 
and First Symphonies (set 507), made in 
England with the B.B.C. Symphony Orches- 
tra, one can hardly understand the sanction 
of release accorded the first 8-H_ offerings. 


The Eroica was acoustically 
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Though some change in the acoustic qualities 
of 8-H was later effected for betterment of 
sound in broadcasting, these did not prove 
efficacious to recording. 

There were a few sets accomplished in 
Carnegie Hall which came closer to the sound 
of Toscanini’s music. Notable among these 
was the superb 1942 performance of Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey and Funeral Mareh 
(set 853 

An IIl-fated Series 

What might have been the finest repro- 
duced recordings ever made by Toscanini 
were destined to be marred by war-time proc- 
essing. I refer to those he made in late 1941, 
or early 1942, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. In the manufacturing process these discs 
acquired ticks, thuds and swishes impossible 
to erase. I attended one of the recording 
sessions in Philadelphia and was most im- 
pressed with a performance of Debussy’s 
Iberia. Later, I was to hear many of the 
other recordings at the home of the con- 
ductor. The rich acoustic qualities of the 
Academy of Music served ideally the com- 
municative qualities of Toscanini’s art. Etched 
in my memory are the Philadelphia disc 
versions of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Sym- 
phony and Mendelssohn’s Incidental Music 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The blem- 
ishes in those record grooves remain most 
regrettable. 

Looking back in our files, [ find the follow- 
ing information published in our February 
1942 issue. “Victor tells us that an idea of 
Toscanini’s tremendous devotion to detail 
may be gained from several instances noted 
during recording sessions with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. On one occasion he strode to 
the unused piano in a corner of the stage and 
played a particularly tricky violin passage to 
illustrate just the way he wanted it. On an- 
other occasion he retired to the control room 
to hear the orchestral balance in a difficult 
passage. . .Recording is, and always has been, 
a serious business with Toscanini. During 
intermissions and before a recording session 
begins, he paces his dressing room singing 
passages of the works being recorded, to fix 
in his mind just how he wishes them played. 
Although he never rests, he can nonetheless 
endure the most strenuous and lengthy record- 
ing session. He conducts all the time, even 
while listening to the playbacks, which he 
insists upon after each recording side is cut.” 
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This is the only published information 
which I can recall regarding Toscanini’s atti- 
It has long 
been said that he was adverse to recording 


tude toward technical matters. 


from the earliest years and that he resented 
the breaks that were essential before long- 
playing records or tape existed. His insis- 
tence that even the smallest detail in perform- 
ance be heard has forestalled many recordings 
from being issued. In some cases, existent 
sets materialized after many months because 
the maestro demanded the strengthening or 
clarification of various instrumental detail. 
This required the most exacting work on the 
part of recording engineers re-recordings 
sometimes merely a 
Dubbing 
these into the original was a rigorous chore 
for Victor’s engineers, and the fact that they 
have been able to satisfy the demands of the 


of minute passages 
few notes by a second clarinet. 


conductor, in a manner that the most discern- 
ing musician would be unable to detect. is a 
tribute to their labor and art. 


{rtistic Facsimiles 


Though the reproduction of Toscanini’s 
latest records varies considerably, they are 
recognizable as Toscanini performances. As 
such, they remain valued facsimiles of his 
interpretative artistry and wil) be admired 
and appreciated by his many adherents. 
Though musicians and students may lament 
in later years that Toscanini did not receive 
consistently first-rate reproduction, at least 
his extant recordings will give a truer and 
better idea of his art than do the acoustic 
abortions of another great conductor of 


Artur Nikisch. 


In the case of Toscanini, no one in later 


former times 


years will have to return to a George Bernard 
Shaw to read that “nobody was more de- 
lighted”” than he “by the breadth and force 
which Hans Richter brought to his orches- 
tral performances.” Even the dry, unreson- 
ant tonal qualities of the 8-H Studio record- 
ings will prove more valuable documents 
than the writings of the foremost critics of 
our time. 

Though one may wish that Toscanini were 
sometimes less exacting regarding detail in 
his recordings, one should respect his fanatic- 
ing musical taste. Such a 
mental trait discloses his dependability as an 
artist. It is the trait which not only makes 
his work ever interesting but, as one eminent 
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critic has said, makes him “an active instru- 
’ Though there are those 
who decry the asse: tion that an interpretative 


artist is revelatory in his art, it nonetheless 


ment of revelation.’ 


remains a fact that freshness of viewpoint 
can often reveal new values and esthetic 
qualities to a listener. Toscanini has the 
distinction of having revealed many new 
This is cer- 
tainly to his outstanding credit. Take, for 
example, his interpretation of the Tchaikov- 
sky Pathetique Symphony, which has been 
both manifestly praised and flagrantly ridi- 


facets of works long familiar. 


culed. No one, who has recorded this work 
to date, has observed the composer’s direc- 
tions as implicitly as Toscanini. Considering 
the fact that Tchaikovsky was one of the 
most meticulous composers in his marked 
directions, one should respect rather than 
disdain the musical integrity of Toscanini. 
Even when one thinks he has missed the point 
by his honesty, such freshness of thought is 
usually welcome to the adult listener. 


LiL. 

The powerful characteristics of Toscanini’s 
leadership exact unquestioning obedience from 
From the initial 
downbeat of his baton the music’s momentum 


players and singers alike. 
never lags or-breaks. Its movement is con- 
tinually calculated, as inevitable as a spider 
fashioning its web. Concentration and con- 
trol prevail throughout. The gripping in- 
tensity of his personal force holds the un- 
divided attentions of musicians and audience 
alike. There can be no question that the 
music which Toscanini makes has in the 
processes of passing through his individual 
temperament become a living expression of 
himself. 

Attending rehearsals of the maestro through 
the years, | have often thought of what 
Cosima Wagner once said of her husband. 
“He brought to his rehearsals a tremendous 
command of the minutiae of orchestral tech- 
nics. . .and an irresistible power of command.” 

Toscanini has an uncanny ability to eluci- 
date the rhythmic flow or the shape of a 
melodic line to the players, individually or 
en masse. In a curious foggy voice he will 
sing a line and achieve inflections of rhythm 
and tone that often immediately produce de- 
sired results. (This is borne out in a Rehearsal 
Recording of Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, which 
was recently presented to the press.) His 
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demands for dynamic shading are exacting 
and often provoke temperamental displays. 
Yet, after berating the cello players for not 
achieving the tenuous quality of pianissimo 
demanded in a particular passage, I have 
heard him turn to this group at the end of 
the rehearsal and say, “‘Well done, gentle- 
men!” 


Rehearsing “Otello” 


In the rehearsals of .Verdi’s Otello in the 
spring of 1949, his penetrating knowledge of 
the score was illuminatingly revealed. After 
taking singers and orchestra through the first 
two acts twice, he bade the singers be seated 
while he worked with the orchestra. Time 
and again, he interrupted the proceedings 
to point up an instrumental passage here and 
there; but it was obvious he was also pro- 
viding stylistic hints to the singers. For, 
from the beginning he sang all the vocal parts 
in his husky voice. His phraseology was 
clear and precjse. His concentration, control, 
and expression were a source for wonderment. 

The most amazing part of this rehearsal 
was, however, the indefatigability of the man. 
He worked for almost three hours and at the 
end seemed unaffected by strain. Later, in 
his dressing room, I found him seated on a 
couch in his familiar white terry-cloth coat 
sipping from a glass of coffee and milk. He 
visited with me and other guests a half hour, 
discussing a number of artists of the past 
who had sung various roles in Otello. 

The most important facet of Toscanini’s 
interpretative art for the listener to grasp is 
his characteristic use of dynamic shading. 
He has never shown any interest in tonal 
coloring in the manner of Beecham, Stokow- 
ski, Koussevitzky or others. Instead, he 
realizes color inflections through dynamic 
shading and by varying the intensity in the 
phraseology of melodic lines. 


One suspects that Wagner pursued a similar 
course in music-making. The latter was aa 
outstanding conductor of his own music and 
a singularly gifted interpreter of many other 
composers. We are told that when he per- 
formed at Vienna the overture to von Weber's 
Der Freischuetz the critics and the audience 
felt they had heard it correctly played for the 
first time. Such artistry was rightly labelled 
as revelatory. 
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A description of Wagner as conductor, 
written by Anton Seidl in the 1890s, makes 
one think immediately of Toscanini. “‘As a 
conductor Wagner was a man of iron energy. 
Almost small of stature, he seemed to grow 
to gigantic size before his orchestra. His 
powerful head, his mobile face, which gave 
expression to every motion, every thought, 
cannot be forgotten. His body stood motion- 
less, but his eyes glittered, glowed, pierced; 
his fingers worked nervously, and electric 
currents seemed to pass through the air to 
each individual musician. . .every man thrilled 
with him, for he could not escape the glance 
of the great man. Wagner held everybody 
bound to him by a magic chain; the musicians 
had to perform wonders, for they could not 
do otherwise.” 

Toscanini is perhaps more effacing, but 
nonetheless equally irresistible. No one who 
has not watched his eyes can realize the power 
of his spirit. Both players and audience, 
> and the 
This extraordinary man, 
also small of stature, seems to grow in size 


however, feel the “iron energy’ 
“electric currents.” 
before his orchestra. It is inevitably a sur- 
prise to realize his smallness of figure when 
he jumps from the podium at the end of a 
performance to move among the men as he 
passes off stage. 

That Toscanini makes music live with an 
intensity of purpose which astounds and holds 
his listeners in its power cannot be refuted. 
He did this in his forty-first year when he first 
came to this country, and he still does it in his 
eighty-third year. His communicative powers 
are manifold, though they have altered con- 


siderably through the years. 
(To be concluded next month) 


CP Relssnes 


E had hoped to review RCA Victor's 
Second Release of LP records, but for 











some reason the shipment has been delayed. 
There are, however, a goodly share of LP re- 
issues which deserve attention. . 
Cetra has made a firstrate LP (dise 50.019) 
of Italo Tajo’s expressively sung collection 
of six Mozart concert arias, adding for good 
measure at the end the basso’s rendition of 
Leoporello’s ‘Catalogue aria from Don Gio- 
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vanni. Tajo has his own ideas of presenting 
the Don’s various love affairs, injecting a few 
laughs which some find in bad taste. For our 
own part, his performance is good theater 
with far less ‘“‘ham”’ in it than Baccaloni brings 
to this scene. To date, Tajo has given us 
nothing more admirable than his renditions 
of these extraneous Mozart arias, and one 
welcomes this LP disc as an enjoyable Mozart 
concert. 

In the Cetra LP release (50.118) of its 
previous set of operatic duets by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini and his wife, Pia Tassinari, 
something new has been added. This is the 
tender duet, Lontano, lontano, from Boito’s 
Vefistofele. The artists have sung this duet 
successfully on the Telephone Hour, and many 
requests for a recording have been received. 
It was hardly wise to have introduced the 
duet by beginning with Marguerite’s agitated 
refusal to flee with Faust, for the realism of 
the first utterance of Tassinari, “For that 
door is hell’s own portal,” hits one like the 
But once 
the duet proper is reached the two singers 


blast from the infernal furnace. 


tellingly blend their voices. The other duets 
are from Traviata, Tosca, L’ Amico Fritz, and 
Werther. Tagliavini’s best singing is heard in 
the L’Amico Fritz, elsewhere he is uneven. 
Tassinari is a more consistent artist and a 
better musician, and her characterizations 
are believable, especially her Charlotte in 
Werther. 

Vox has re-issued on an LP disc (DL-6670) 
the performances of the Couraud Vocal 
Ensemble of the deeply moving madrigals 
of Monteverdi — Lagrime d’amanii al sepolcro 
dell’ amata and Lamento d’Arianna. The 
transfer to the slower disc has been well ac- 
Discussion of these works at 
length will be found in our June 1949 issue 
(still available). 

The fascinating opera-ballet, Les Indes 
Galantes, by Jean-Philippe Rameau (reviewed 
previously in the 78 rpm version) now comes 
to us on a single LP (DL-6080) from Vox. 


LISTEN TO HIGHEST QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE ONLY! 
Custom Built Phonographs 
FM Radio-Phono, Amplifiers, etc. 
Designed and constructed by 
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complished. 

















This exotic curio shows Rameau’s gift for 
tonal coloring. There is some appreciable 
singing, notably by the French soprano, Irene 
Joachum (whose lovely Melisande in the 
French H.M.V. recording of Debussy’s opera 
has long been admired). 

The already recommended performances 
of the talented, young violinist, Ruggiero 
Ricci, of Paganini’s Violin Concerto, the dra- 
matic variations on a theme from Rossini’s 
opera, Moses, the familiar Moto perpetuo, and 
the Witches Dance are now available on a 
Vox LP (VL-6490). Vox has also made an 
LP disc (VLP-6370) of its two fine sets of 
Bach Cantata Arias by the Bach Aria Group. 

Especially recommendable is Vox’s two- 
disc LP set, of Beethoven’s Variations on a 
Theme of Diabelli (VLP-6360) played by 
Leonard Shure. The LP version is a great 
improvement over the previous 78 rpm one. 
Shure, a Schnabel pupil, admirably plays this 
difficult work. 

London Gramophone’s transference to an 
LP disc (LPS 90) of the Alfredo Campoli 
version of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto is 
recommended. The violinist, in our estima- 
tion, has the distinction of making one of the 
best recordings of the work extant. His is 
violin playing, appreciable for beauty of tone 
and lyric grace. 

Columbia has rounded up a program of 
music by the friendly and genial Eric Coates 
on its LP disc ML 4274. 
Knightbridge March, Cinderella Fantasy, Lon- 
don Calling March, Television March, Dancing 
Vights Valse, The Three Bears — Suite, London 
Bridge March, and Footlights — Concert Waltz. 


If Osear Levant fails to retard memories 


The selections are 


of Gieseking or Rubinstein in his perform- 
ances of Debussy’s piano music, there is much 
to be said for the fine tonal quality of the 
piano reproduction in Columbia LP re-issue 
(ML 4277). It is much better than in the 
original 78 rpm sets which is an endorsement 
for the smooth surfaced material of Colum- 
bia’s microgroove discs. As it remains doubt- 
ful that Gieseking’s valued performances of 
Debussy’s piano music could be placed on an 
LP record, Levant has the field to himself. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Sells rare, hard-to-find, out-of-print records. 
Lists upon request. Collections purchased. 
Ellie Hirschmann (Mr. 

100 Duncan Ave. Jersey City 6, N. J. 


Another instance of better LP reproduction 
is the Piatigorsky-Berkowitz performance 
of Brahms’s Sonata No. 2 in F major, Op. 99 


(Columbia 10’ LP disc ML 2096). There is 
better clarity of sound in the lower string 
passages and in the piano part. 

Three sets, made for the mass market, have 
been redone to advantage by Columbia on 
two LP discs. These are selections from the 
moving picture, Humoresque (10’° LP, ML 
2103), and Lily Pons’ former albums, Lily 
Pons in Operatic Arias and Chansons (LP, 
ML 4300). Humoresque features Isaac Stern 
in a fine performance of Sarasate’s Zigeuner- 
weisen, but this is an oasis in a desert of Holly- 
wood flim-flam. Miss Pons does some of her 
best singing on records in the Chansons, which 
includes the fascinating Chansons de Ronsard 
by Darius Milhaud. 

Capitol has made an excellent LP version of 
the much admired Franz Rupp-Stross 
Quartet performance of Schubert’s “Trout” 
Quintet (LP disc P8019). ‘The absence‘of sur- 
face sound and the uninterrupted flow of the 
music permits us to enjoy this ingratiating 
score in a manner that all chamber music fans 
will welcome. 

It was inevitable that Columbia would get 
around to LP re-releases of the Siz Sonatas of 
Bach for harpsichord and violin, which Ralph 
Kirkpatrick and Schneider 
made a couple of years ago (see February 1948 
issue). Housing conditions being what they 
are with sets like the 78 rpm version (14 discs, 
two albums) it is a blessing to find Bach’s six 
diverting chamber works snuggly and securely 
fitted onto three 10’ LP discs Vos. 1 and 2 
(ML 2109), Vos. 3 and 4 (ML 2110), and 
Vos. 5 and 6 (ML 2111). 
thusiasm for the Messrs. Kirkpatrick and 
Schneider performances of these works was 


Alexander 


Our original en- 


occasioned by their technical skill and the 
more agreeable sound of their instruments 
This does not mean 
that theirs are definitive interpretations 
though musically they are effectual. The 


over an earlier version. 


moving slow movements ate far from heavenly 
in the playing, and the rhythmic articulation 
of the fast ones is often a bit too stolid. But 
the overall effect is satisfying because the 
recording sound is clear and resonantly alive 
and no one can refute the assurance and 
sympathy of the artists. 
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Orchestra 


BIZET: Suile from L’Arlesienne; and Suile 





from Carmen; The London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Eduard 
Van Beinum and Anthony Collins. 
London LLP 179, $5.95. 


AENGLISH DECCA’S especial “‘concert 
hall’’ quality is well displayed in this disc. 
The woodwinds and percussion are realistical- 
ly projected whether more so than in our 
best American recordings remains a debatable 
point. If | had not recently heard the Bee- 
cham version of a Carmen suite, | would be 
more enthusiastic over the Collins. For Col- 
lins leads his men with admirable thrust and 
no little fervor, but he does not beat Beecham 
at this game. 

Sir Thomas has a feeling for color and 
Collins 
efforts at rubati, if such they can be called, 


artistic rubati unlike anyone else. 


turn out to be rather obvious changes of pace. 
These are not always convincing. The pres- 
ent suite opens with the overture intact, 
followed by the Entr’acte to Act IV, Les 
Dragons d’ Alcala, Intermezzo Act 111, Marche 
des Contrabandiers, La Garde Montante, and 
the Danse Boheme. The arrangement shifts 
back and forth and is as arbitrary as Bee- 
cham's. .No bands separate the numbers. 
Van Beinum’s suite from L’Arlesienne 
combines selections from both the composer’s 
suites. It opens with the Prelude, the Minuet 
and Adagietto from No. 1, 
Minuet and Farandole from No. 2. 


then comes the 


The selec- 
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HERE IS IN SOULS A sympathy with sounds~and as the mind 1s pitched 
the car is pleased ~ with melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave .sonie chon 
in-unison with what we hears touched within us and the heart replies.» 


er (owpar— 
tions are separated by bands. This makes a 
good concert. The conductor plays this music 
with care and considerable expression. The 
beauty of his handling of the Adagietto in this 
most persuasive English-engineered recording 
is worth the price of admission alone. I find 
his Farandole a bit too precise but it sounds 
and that’s a big factor in this colorful music. 
Some of us might wish that Sir Thomas had 
mated Bizet with Bizet, rather than with 
Tchaikovsky. It would have prevented the 
necessity of duplication, which not a few lis- 
teners are going to find unavoidable, particu- 
larly if they want a fine extended-range ver- 
sion of music from L’ Arlesienne. P.HLR. 


DEBUSSY: Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun; Leopold Stokowski and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra. RCA Victor 45 rpm 

disc 49-0942, 95c. 


ATHE SENSUALITY of Leopold Stokowski 

refined on this occasion and a spacious 
recording make this new disc the best sound- 
ing recorded version of Debussy’s celebrated 
tone poem. If it does not have the musical 
health of older Columbia recordings by 
Beecham (69600-D) and Straram (LFX-30, 
an import), this latest version is at least a 
good deal less fussy than the earlier Victor 
Stokowski performances with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. C.5.L. 
DINDY: Symphony on a French Mountain 

Air for Orchestra and Piano; The Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 

York conducted by Charles Munch with 
FRANCK: 
Symphonic Variations; Robert Casadesus 
(piano) with the Philharmonic Orches- 


Robert Casadesus (piano). 
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tra conducted by George Weldon. 
lumbia LP ML-4298, $4.85. 


AROBERT CASADESUS playing with an 
orchestra is almost always a dependable de- 
light. These two new performances are no 
exceptions to his high standards in this 
medium. 

Except for a recording that has too much 
high frequency distortion and a disturbing 
waver (which I fear is part and parcel of the 
disc since the other side is free from any 
variations in pitch), this performance of 
d’Indy’s most enduring work would surpass 
the Victor set of the Monteux-Shapiro rendi- 
tion (DM-913). It is well detailed, seems 
tonally persuasive , and full of verve. This 
result is something of a surprise to me, for 
Munch ruined a concert performance with 
Casadesus of this work that I attended in 
the Spring of 1949 with some distracting time 
changes. On this disc, however, he has every- 
thing under control his men and himself. 

Casadesus plays the piano portion of the 
Symphonie Variations (one of the few works 
of Franck that is not spoiled for me by his 
overuse of block harmony) with feeling and 
understanding. Such jovely playing deserves 
more support than George Weldon supplies. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra’s playing, under 
the circumstances, is no more than adequate. 


—C.J.L. 


Good recording, good surfaces. 


DELIBES: Ballet Music from ‘Coppelia.” 
London Gramophone 10’ LP disc, LPS 
183, $4.85. Ballet Music from “Sylvia.” 
London 10” LP disc, LPS 184, $4.84. Both 
played by L’Orchestre de la Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 
conducted by Roger Desormiere. 


ATHERE ARE MANY who tend to dispar- 
age duplications of popular music of this 
genre, to say nothing of familiar symphonies, 
overtures, and the like. But when a record 
concern can engage the services of an artist 
like Roger Desormiere, whose interpretative 
gifts permit him to breathe life into thrice 
familiar compositions, there is justification in 
doing so. The conductor’s feeling for rhyth- 
mic grace and nuance prompts me to call these 
performances ideal ones. 

The previous efforts of Fistoulari and Robin- 
son for English Decca are not in the same 
class, though the recordings in both cases were 


326 





praiseworthy. Desormiere is an experienced 
conductor of ballet and opera, and there is 
no one finer in these fields in France today, 
(His orchestral direction in the La Voix de 
son Maitre recording of Pelleas et Melisande 
is so fine that it is hard to understand why 
Victor has never re-issued the recording in 
this country.) 

English Decca have given us in the above 
LPs some of the best engineering they have 
—P.H.R. 


accomplished to date in France. 


LUIGINI: Ballet Egyptian. RCA Victor set. 
WDM-1357, two 7” discs, $2.20. ROD- 
GERS: Waliz Medley Boston Pops Or- 
chestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
RCA Victor 7” dise 19¢ 0944, 95c. 


ALUIGINDES light classic concert piece gets 
its best performance to date by Fiedler and 
his orchestra. The string playing is unusually 
rich and luminous. The recording from they 
smooth surfaced 45 rpms is tops, but this is a 
performance which deserves an LP issue. 
The Waltz Medley contains selections from 
the Rodgers and Hart hits, Love Me Tonight 
and The Boys from Svracuse, and from the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein hits, Oklahoma 
and State Fair. The tunes seem a bit weighted 
by a symphony orchestra, but the boys play 
the music efficiently under Fiedler’s knowing 
guidance. First-rate recording. P.G. 
MOZART: Serenade No. 5, K.204 and Sym- 
phony No. 22, K.164; Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Swo- 
boda. Westminster LP WL50-5, $5.95. 


AASIDE from a couple of lovely moments in 
the second movement of the Serenade and a 
few surprises in the sixth and last section of 
the same work, this disc has very little to 
offer. The rest of the music, except for its 
fiery, light, bright texture, is undistinguished. 
It will tell the Mozart scholar very little that 
he already doesn’t know. 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra’s playing 
does not make the music sound any better 
than it is, and Swoboda’s reading is stiff, 
graceless, and generally uninteresting. The 
recording is decidedly deficient in the bass, 


CIE 


and the “highs” are overly shrill. 


STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: The Blue Danube 
and Tales from the Vienna Woods; Leopold 
Stokowski and his Orchestra. RCA 
Vietor 7’ dise 19-0176, 95c. 
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ASTOKOWSKI’S 
these waltzes in the old Philadelphia Orches- 


telescoped versions of 
tra version earned plenty of money for the 
conductor and the sponsors of the record. 
This is no mere duplication, for Stokowski’s 
style is altered and a wee bit of a zither solo 
has been added in the Tales of the Vienna 
Woods. The conductor tosses off these pieces 
as though they had even less appeal for him 
than previously. These are not as impressive 
recordings as more recent ones Stokowski and 
his Orchestra have accomplished the range 
does not suggest full frequency response. 


-P.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake — Ballel 
Vusic; Andre Kostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra. Columbia LP ML-4308, $4.85. 

AEVEN if Vladimir Golschmann and the 
St. Louis Orchestra had not given us such a 
splendid version of excerpts from Tchaikov- 
sky’s charming Swan Lake (RCA Victor LP 
LM-1003), this performance by Kostelanetz 
would not do. It is rhythmically inept, 
blended and balanced to produce that all-too- 
well-known chromium-plated finish, and in 
the last section overplayed in the most vulgar, 
hysterical manner. 

This disc’s list of offenses do not end here. 
The recording, which makes the music sound 
natural in tuttis, is at other times a model 
of what an orchestra does not sound like. All 
pizzicato passages sound like the old adver- 
tisement for Cresta Blanca, all melodies 
played by the first violins resemble a souped- 
up Hollywood sound track, and all woodwind 
solos sound as if they were played by mechani- 
cal giants with built-in blacksmith bellows. 
Altogether a completely desirable record for 
C.J.L. 


Kostelanetz’s many admirers. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
minor, Op. 74 (Pathetique); Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Her- 
bert von Karajan. Columbia LP 4299, 

$4.85. 


AIT IS somewhat difficult to understand 
why Columbia released this performance, for 
despite the fine quality of the recording which 
has a true concert hall perspective, von Kara- 
jan’s reading is exaggerated and full of the 
most unmusical liberties. | concur with 
Edward Sackville West, who said in his 
“Quarterly 
issue of The Gramophone, “1 must confess that 


Reprospect”” in the February 
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I think Karajan’s conduct of the Tchaikovsky 
Pathelique vulgar and pretentious — one of 
the several recent failures to present this 
febrile music without giving way to it all 
along the line or putting it in a straight- 
jacket.” 
composer’s dynamic markings in an admirable 


While this conductor adheres to the 


manner, his alterations of pace are far less 
admirable. 
vagaries of style in his recent issue, is far 


Munch, who indulges in some 


more appreciable than von Karajan. My own 
preference lies with the Toscanini version, 
which I find more musically absorbing, but 
I also admire the older interpretation of 
Furtwangler though his first movement is 
hardly as justly paced as Toscanini’s nor as 


-P.H.R. 


cogent in the dramatic moments. 
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WAGNER: Lohengrin Prelude to Act I, 
Prelude to Act I11; Tannhaeuser Over- 
lure; Bavarian State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser and 
Arthur Rother. Mercury 10° LP disc 
MG 15008, $3.85. 


ANOTHING constructive has been accom- 
plished by the addition of this disc to the 
ever-swelling catalog of duplications. These 
standard items, now identified with pops 
concert listings, have been recorded so many 
times by the finest orchestras with the most 
expensive conductors that it seems absolutely 
pointless to issue these poorly played, un- 
imaginatively conceived performances. 

The recording is not notable for clarity or 
mellowness; in fact, the deficiencies of the 
performers are pointed up by engineering that 
accentuates the edgy quality of their upper 
tones. I can think of no good reason for 
acquiring this disc except possibly for senti- 
mental reasons if you should be a relative 
A.W.P. 
WEBER: Euryanthe Overture: Preciosa Over- 

lure: Bavarian State Radio Orchestra 

conducted by Gustav Goerlich and Karl 

Nowak. 

WEBER: Avnzerlstueck in F minor, Op. 79; 

Hans Westermeier (piano) and the Ba- 


of one of the conductors. 


varian State Radio Orchestra conducted 

by Hans Rosbaud. Mercury LP dise 

MG 10048, $4.85. 

ATHE CONDUCTORS of these two over- 
tures vie for the dubious award of the leaden 
gonfalon. Seldom have I heard such heavy- 
footed time-beating, sluggish pacing and gen- 
eral indifference on the part of the partici- 
pants. Listen to the recent recording by 
Mario Rossi and the Turin Symphony (Lon- 
don T5344) to hear how the Preciosa Overture 
should sound. 

The Konzertstueck is a considerably better 
job. Westermeier, while no great virtuoso, is 
at least an honest, sensible musician. What 
he lacks in imagination he makes up in solid 
efficiency, avoiding on one hand the pitfalls 
of Arrau’s slickness, but missing by a large 
margin the spritely elegance of Casadesus’ 
very ancient but ever memorable performance 
(Col. X-59), in which he was most ably sec- 
onded by the alert, reliable Eugene Bigot. 
Rosbaud’s perfunctory handling of the or- 
chestra, however, nullifies any recommenda- 


A.W.P. 


tion one might award the soloist. 








Concerto 


BOCCHERINI: Concerlo in D> major for 
Flute and Strings: Paul Renzi and Gothie 
MARCELLO: Con- 


minor for Oboe and Strings: 





String Ensemble. 

cerlo in C 

Paolo Renzi and Gothic String En- 

semble. Concert Hall LP dise CHL-50, 

$4.85. 

ABOCCHERINI had a fondness for the 
flute and he gave it all the graces and airs 
that Mozart might have given a prima donna. 
As this concerto is every bit as pleasing and 
entertaining as any of the Mozart flute con- 
certos, one wonders why it has been neglected. 
Boccherini was a gifted melodist and without 
being in any way pretentious he writes know- 
ingly and ingratiatingly for the flute. The 
string orchestra is mainly handled as an ac- 
companiment. 

Paul Renzi, staff flutist with the National 
Broadcasting Company, brings purity of tone 
and a welcome volatility to his performance. 
It can be assumed, as no conductor’s name is 
given, that both he and the oboist of the 
same last name acted as their own conductors. 
The string ensemble is a small proficient one. 

Marcello (Benedetto, not older brother 
Alessandro) was a well born Venetian lawyet 
and official who regarded himself as a musical 
dilettante, though he was well trained. 
Though the greater bulk of his work was 
religious, he wrote some first-rate chamber 
music, among which the present work be- 
longs. Back in 1947, Leon Goossens revived 
interest in this concerto by his recording 
(Eng. Col. DX 1389/90). At the time one 
critic said there was more to thank Goossens 
for than his playing, a left-handed compli- 
ment to Marcello but one not to be ignored. 
The two corner movements of this concerto 
are bright and rhythmically alive, the inner 
slow movement a meditation of poetic beauty. 
The oboe playing of Paolo Renzi, first oboist 
of the NBC Symphony Orchestra, fits the 
bucolic characteristics of the music. His is 
an efficient, rewarding performance though 
lacking in some of the polished beauty of 
Goossens, especially in the slow movement. 

The recording is transparent and_ bright 
though not quite so spacious as one might 


like. P.H.R. 
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BRAHMS: Concerto in D mayor, Op. 77; 
Yehudi Menuhin (violin) with Lucerne 
Festival Orchestra conducted by Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler. RCA Victor set 
WDM-1361, five 7” dises, $5.25. 

ACONSIDERING that the original H.M.V. 


shellac discs have a bit of an edge on Victor 





{5 rpm records, it seems a pity that this fine 
performance was not released on an LP disc. 
Being already familiar with an LP version 
Szigeti and Ormandy) it is a little difficult 
to listen to this essentially symphonic com- 
position retarded by so many breaks. Of 
course, we have every reason to believe that 
Victor will come forward with an LP in time, 
but why cannot this company release it at 
the same time as the 45 rpm) 

This is one of the best performances that 
Menuhin has given us in a long time. His 
playing follows the tradition of Kreisler, more 
suave and lyrical than Szigeti, yet not without 
some needed intensity in the opening move- 
ment and a suggestion of abandon in the 
finale. The work can stand more intensity, 
at least in the manner of Szigeti whose absorb- 
tion in the music remains most impressive. 
Furtwaengler gives the best orchestral per- 
formance of this work on records, carefully 
Brahms’ 
markings, and steals the show on more than 


observing pacing and dynamic 


one occasion from Menuhin. His is a domi- 
nant personality; and as Brahms fashioned 
this work in a symphonic manner, one is not 
surprised to find this performance as much 
his as Menuhin’s. The orchestra seems to be 
a most efficient one. The hall in which the 
recording was made is very resonant giving 
on occasion almost a glaring brilliance to the 
string tone of the orchestra, though not to 


-P.H.R. 


the soloist except in the cadenzas. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D major, Op. 
35; Ruggiero Ricci (violin) with The 
New Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Maleolm Sargent. London LP 


dise LLP 172, $5.95. 


AA LONDON CORRESPONDENT writes 
“the orchestra to a-man burst into applause 
at the end of the recording for Mr. Ricci.” 
The musicians honored the young violinist’s 
technical accuracy, which abounds from the 
opening to the closing note. But the musician- 
ship is almost over-consciously exploited, and 
there is little warmth of tone or effort to 
penetrate to the heart of Tchaikovsky’s 
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music. Even the conductor's approach retlects 
sobriety. The recent Stern-Hilsberg record 
(Columbia LP ML-4232) was more self-ef- 
facing from the violinist, but both artists 
evidenced a warmer feeling for the music. 
Ricci has his admirable qualities and one may 
applaud him for not “‘emoting” all over the 
place or being tonally lush in the manner of 
several of our big names. ‘There will undoubt- 
edly be many drawn to this performance as 
the recording is exceptionally clear, spacious 
in sound and dynamically well monitored. It 
will be a matter of temperamental adjustment 
between the listener and the performers. 


P.H.LR. 


VIVALDI: Concerto in G minor (F._XII, No. 
3) “For the Dresden Orchestra’. and Con- 
certo in D minor (F.1, No. 11) “Senza 
Cantin’; Louis Kaufman (violin) with 


Orchestre Symphonique Nationale, 
Paris conducted by Roger Desormiere. 
Capitol set KCM-8076, three 
$3.35. 

VIVALDI: Concerto in E flat major (Rinaldi, 
Op. 33. No. 1), and Concerto in G minor, 
Opus 12, No. 1: 


with Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 


dises, 


Peter Rybar (violin) 
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ducted by Rudolf Moralt. 
LP dise WL 50-6, $5.95. 


Westminster 


ATHE INTEREST in Vivaldi increases and 
rightly too, for the famous “red headed 
priest’ was by no means a composer who 
“mistook the facility of an expert performer 
for the creative faculty. which he possessed 
in a limited degree,”’ as Grove tells us. 

There are some today who contend that 
without Vivaldi there would have been no 
Bach. Thus do critics get on the band-wagon 
and trumpet loudly when a neglected com- 
There can be 
no question that Bach held Vivaldi in great 
esteem but the noted German would have 
achieved greatness without his knowledge of 
Vivaldi. 
that Bach regarded his Italian contemporary 
highly. 

Of great interest are the two concertos 


poser is suddenly discovered. 


It is worth remembering, however, 


which Kaufman and Desormiere perform, as 
they were only recently discovered (I believe 
by Mr. Kaufman himself). The G minor 
(written for a famous German orchestra) “‘is 
one of the first concerti on record to add wood 
Both 
works are played in the exact instrumentation 
(including cembalo) which were called for by 
the original Vivaldi scores. The noted Italian 


winds to the string accompaniment.” 


composer, Malipiero, who is editing Vivaldi’s 
works for the Instituto Italiano Antonio 
Vivaldi, provides valuable notes on the com- 
poser in this set. Kaufman and Desormiere, 
who gave the first public performances of 
Both 


musicians achieve a notable phraseological 


these scores, do them notable justice. 
elegance in their renditions. The recording 
while lacking in true spaciousness has an 
intimacy which is in character with the music. 
For even though Vivaldi strikes out in a bold 
symphonic style in the G minor, the ensemble 
is not a large one. The emotional surge of 
the outer movements of this concerto immedi- 
ately grasps and holds the listener’s attention. 
There is a feeling of intensified, musical valor 
(surely a daring precedure for a priest), which 
is rightfully conciliated by the quiet repose 
of the short slow moment. It is a brief respite 
for the violinist who is constantly featured. 

The D minor, while less ambitious, is also 
an engaging work. Considering the out- 
standing qualities of these works and the 
excellence of the performance, an LP disc is a 
must. But at this time, we are told the pub- 
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lisher, G. Ricordi and Company, is asking a 
high fee. 

The Westminster disc also offers two wel- 
come additions to the growing recorded litera- 
The E flat Concerto is 
One thinks of 
Bach when listening to this work, for the 
style must have influenced the German com- 
The alterations of the solo violin and 
the string orchestra are full of coloristic varia- 
tion. Who can resist the finales of Vivaldi? 
They are as spontaneous and irrevocable as 
Haydn’s. Malipiero says of his finales: “It 
would appear that the ‘Red Priest’ invites all 
men not to think of the sadness of life, but to 
rejoice in its happiness.”” The G minor (the 
composer seems like Mozart to have had a 
liking for this key) is less varied than the E 
flat, but its spontaneity is equally contageous. 
The slow movement is of striking beauty, and 
in the finale Vivaldi reveals an admiration 
for the dance. 

Rybar, first violinist of the Winterthur 
String Quartet, is a gifted solo violinist. He 
enters into the spirit of these works with true 


ture of the composer. 
rich in its harmonic writing. 


poser. 


brilliance and fervor. And, the conductor 
matches his enthusiasm with a fluent and 
properly impulsive orchestral background. 
Both performances are rewarding if they do 
not yield quite the elegance of style we en- 
counter in the Kaufman-Desormiere disc. 
Westminster’s recording is clear and ap- 
preciably resonant. Some wavering of pitch, 
noticeable especially in the slow movements, 
remains too fleeting to disturb most listeners. 


—P.H.R. 


Chamber Music 


BACH: Sonata No. 5 in C minor (for Violin 
unaccompanied); 








Joseph Szigeti; and 
Concerto No. 1 in Dminor; Joseph Szigeti 
and Orchestra of the New Friends of 
Musie conducted by Fritz Stiedry. Co- 
lumbia LP disc ML 4286, $4.85. 

AOF THE SIX unaccompanied sonatas, the 

C major has never been one of my favorites; 

but listening to Szigeti’s intense absorbtion 

with this music, I find myself held by its 
power. Though this seems to be a new per- 
formance, the recording is a bit strident, 
especially when the E-string is being employed. 
It fares best with some reduction on the high 
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Newly recorded! Music for your every mood .. . classics 
by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. . . lighthearted melodies by Kern, 
Rodgers and Johann Strauss. Hundreds of other Red Seai 
selections are also awaiting you at your RCA Victor dealer on 45 rpm! 


Of course, all are available on conventional recordings, too. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Waltz Medley: |. Lover 2. Falling in Love 
With Love 3. Oh, What A Beautiful Morn- 
ing 4. It's A Grand Night For Singing 
(Richard Rodgers). Boston Pops Orch. 10- 
1530, $1. 49-0944 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


ALLAN JONES 
All The Things You Are (Kern-Hammer- 
stein ||) and The Night Was Made For 
Love (Kern-Harbach). With orch., Robert 
Armbruster, cond. 10-1531, $1. 49-0943 
(45 rom) 95¢. 


JAMES MELTON 
Torna A Surriento (Curtis-Curtis) and Ay, 
Ay, Ay (Freire). With orch., Frank Black, 
cond. 10-1532, $1. 49-0945 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Brahms Concerto in D, Op. 77. Final side: 
Hungarian Dance No. 4 in B Minor 
(Brahms—transcribed by Joachim). Theo- 
dore Saidenberg at the piano. Lucerne 
Orchestra, Wilhelm Furtwangler, cond. 
DM 1361, $7.25. WDM 1361 (45 rpm) $5.25. 


Vicor, Floends & 


THE PAGANINI QUARTET 
Quartet No. 5 in A, Op. 18 (Beethoven). 
DM 1363, $4.75. WDM 1363 (45 rom) $3.35. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 

Prelude To The Afternoon Of A Faun 
(Prélude 4 l’aprés-midi d’un faune)—De- 
bussy. Leopold Stokowski and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 12-1119, $1.25. 49-0942 
(45 rpm) 95¢. 
Blue Danube Waltz and Tales From The 
Vienna Woods (Johann Strauss). Leopold 
Stokowski and his Symphony Orchestra. 
12-1160, $1.25. 49-1076 (45 rpm) 95¢. 





Down In The Valley (Kurt Weill, 
words by Arnold Sundgaard). 
Marion Bell, William McGraw, 
Kenneth Smith, Ray Jacquemont. 
RCA Victor Orch. and Chorus, Peter 
Herman Adler, cond. DM 1367, 
$4.75. WDM 1367 (45 rpm) $3.35. 











All prices are suggested list, subject to change 
without notice, exclusive of local taxes. Prices do 
not include Federal tax. 

























end. Though Szigeti’s performances of the 
G minor (No. 1) and the A minor (No. 3) 
Sonatas may date back quite a few years, 
they deserve nonetheless to be issued in an 
LP version, for they are supreme examples of 
Moreover, 
they are more securely controlled than the 
present sonata and hence a better representa- 
tion of the violinist’s artistry. 


unaccompanied violin playing. 


The concerto is a case of considerable im- 
provement in an LP over an original 78 re- 
cording. Not only is the sound more natural 
and pleasant from the LP, but the perform- 
ance, which has always been exciting music- 
making — especially on Szigeti’s part — is 
now properly intensified by the re-recording. 
One, however, laments the lack of resonance 
in the room where this recording was made. 
The notes refer the reader to Tovey, who 
rightfully contends that the violin version of 
this concerto is preferable to the keyboard 
one. The piano versions of Fischer and 
Istomin in comparison seem tame and often 
ineffectual. P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Octet in E flat major, Op. 103; 
Seztet in E flat major, Op. 71; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Wind Group. 
LP disc WL 50-3, $5.95. 


Westminster 


AAS A RESULT of new production vistas 
opened up by the development of the LP 
disc, we are suddenly confronted with two 
different versions of the Beethoven Woodwind 
Octet, a work previously unlisted in record 
catalogs. Furthermore, there is definite in- 
dication that a third is on the way, a contribu- 
tion from the indefatigable Oubradous and 
his chamber group. 


This Octet is scored for 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 


the instrumentation 
of the Elector of Bonn’s dinner orchestra and 


2 bassoons and 2 horns 


a practical and well-balanced scoring for a 
small group of winds. 

Whatever recording you decide to buy, do 
not miss this piece. It is one of Beethoven’s 
finest contributions to the chamber music 
field. It might well serve to introduce the 
composer’s more intimate style to those lis- 
teners who find the medium of the string 
quartet too austere or too deficient in tonal 
variety for their tastes. The Vienna players 
approach the score with a friendly facility 
that is backed by solid technical skill and 
experience. Intonation, ensemble, and phras- 
ing are all excellent. 
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The record by Thomas Scherman and play. 
ers from the Little Orchestra (Elaine LP-1) is 
played in a far more deliberate fashion. The 
tempi are considerably slower, the phrasing 
more weightily stressed, yet one does not feel 
that there is any unwarranted sluggishness, 
Both approaches to the work are satisfying 
in their own way and can be defended as 
valid. Scherman has received the best in 
modern recording, while the Vienna chaps, 
though clearly enough heard, are not pre- 
sented with the same live quality. It is the 
difference between a seat in the tenth row 





and a seat in the upper balcony. 

The Elaine disc offers a delightful Bee- 
thoven Rondino as disc-mate for the Octel, 
but Scherman nullifies this advantage by his 
painfully slow, soggy reading. Westminster's 
nomination, the Sezrtet, Op. 71, another score 
innocent of previous gramophone treatment, 
is a very agreeable piece and beautifull 
played, too, but without any special personal- 
ity to recommend it. There are a few minor 
blemishes in the recording of the momentary 
type we have come to associate with tape. 

Of course the obvious solution, and certain- 
ly the most sensible, is to acquire both ver- 
sions. Then you will have a fast, gay Octet, a 
deliberate, thoughtful Octet, a soggy Rondino; 
and a sparkling Seztel. The next step would 
be an investigation of the wind music of 
Mozart, Rossini, Nielsen, Hindemith and 
other great writers for that select group. 


A.W.P. 


BOCCHERINI: Quartet in D minor, Op. 10, 
Vo. 2, and Quartet inG minor, Op. 33, No. 5; 
The Guilet String Quartet. 
Hall Society LP CHC-43, $4.85. 


Concert 


ATHE D MINOR QUARTET is new to 
records and a welcome addition in my esti- 
mation. It is in three movements. The 
omission of the familiar Boccherini minuet is 
all to the good, for the finale has a kind of 
scherzo-like quality with a continuous rhyth- 
mic motion. The opening movement, entirely 
in the minor mode, is prefaced by an elegaic 
introduction which gives way to a lively and 
eager, moving Allegro. 
pleasingly songful. 

The G minor is more familiar. The re- 
formed Roth Quartet recorded it back in 
August, 1940. Talking with various quartet 
groups, I have found all most enthusiastic 
about this work. Mr. Guilet recently told me 


The Larghetto is 
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he regarded the work as one of the best of 
the composer, combining the cantabile Italian 
style with the harmonic richness of the Ger- 
man school. The lack of contrast in the Roth 
performance did little for true enjoyment of 
the music. The fine first movement came out 
rather pallid, the songful slow one innocuous; 
and the wonderful finale a sheer delight 
from beginning to end lacked the needed 
exuberance. 

The Guilet ensemble play both works with 
crisp, energetic assurance in the outer move- 
ments, and expressive feeling in the slow 
movement and the one minuet. There is an 
appreciable feeling for dynamic variations in 
the quartet’s playing that gives strength to 
the music. PER. 
BRAHMS: Piano Quartet inG minor, Op. 25; 

Rudolph Serkin with Members of the 

Busch Quartet. Columbia LP disc ML 

4296, $4.85. 


ARUBINSTEIN and the old Pro Arte Quar- 
tet recorded this work a decade and a half 
ago. Its sister quartet, in A major, Op. 26, 
was made around the same time by Serkin 
and members of the Busch Quartet. Both 
sets were highly praised in their day, but 
Op. 25 fared best in sales. It’s a long time 
since I have played either performance and 
I was gratified to turn to this new one of the 
G minor an old friend of so many years. 
Adolf Busch and his son-in-law, Rudolph 
Serkin, are in fine form and the other two 
members of the quartet, H. Gottesmann 
(viola) and H. Busch (cello), round out a 
perfect ensemble. The performance is a 
masterly one, technically proficient and tonal- 
ly expressive throughout. The recording, 
accomplished by English Columbia, is excel- 
lently balanced and qualitatively good. 
Brahms’s two piano quartets are among his 
finest chamber works. Years ago, the late 
Fuller-Maitland awakened my appreciation 
of these works, by pointing out that in them 
“there is revealed for the first time that deli- 
cate and masterly handling of color which is 
really peculiar to Brahms. The intermezzo 
for the G minor quartet, a plaintive and most 
spiritual movement, employs the mute for 
the violin, not for the other stringed instru- 
ments and has the light treatment of the 
piano...The andante, on the other hand, 
uses the stringed instruments in their most 
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sonorous register, and the octave accompani- 
ment of the piano is in exact balance with 
them.’ Recording in the mid-thirties could 
not begin to capture the coloring of these 
movements as the present reproduction does. 
The delicacy of the intermezzo is heard here 
with the most satisfactory dynamic semblance. 
Moreover, the present players, especially 
Serkin, realize a mood which is best described 
as spiritual. The ardor, with which these 
players, perform the Andante cannot fail to 
grip the listener. The contrast between these 
movements is wonderfully realized, an experi- 
ence to look forward to again and again. 

The finale, a Hungarian gypsy rondo, is one 
of Brahms’s happiest and most alluring in- 
spirations, and the players enter into its mood 
as though they had been rehearsed by the 
composer. 

I recommend this performance not only to 
all Brahms’s admirers but to all chamber 
music enthusiasts. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Quintet in F minor, Op. 34; Clara 
Haskil (piano) and the Winterthur String 
Quartet. Concert Hall Society LP disc 
CHC-46, $4.85. 


most popular of Brahms’ chamber works will 
be gratefully received in this LP version. The 
performance is a good one, warm-toned and 
affectionate. It lacks the strength of the old 
Bauer-Flonzaley version and Clara Haskil 
does not erase memories of Rudolf Serkin, 
but one considers a performance as much from 
the over-all musical qualities as from the 
individual one. There is admirable give and 
take between the players. I can imagine a 
more exciting reading; still it is good to think 
as much of Brahms as it is of the performers. 
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After all this is one of Brahms’ most personal 
works, and the pure lyricism and beauty of 
the slow movement has a romantic character 
which cannot be refuted. | can imagine a 
more “irresistible swing” in the scherzo, still 
the fluency of the players is appreciable. 
There is more than a hint of Brahms’ admira- 
tion for Schumann in the finale, and these 
players make us realize it. 

The reproduction has not the extended 
range of Concert Hall’s domestic issues, nor 
does it suggest a spacious room for recording. 
It offers, however, no problems for the lis- 
tener. You can set the controls the same as 
for a Columbia LP, or you can leave the 
recording wide open. The latter arrangement 
(with bass set at 500) works well for the over- 
all brightness of the reproduction. The 
smooth red vinylite disc is gratifying to a 
complete absorbtion with the music.—P.H.R. 
BRAHMS: Clarinet Sonatas, Op. 120 — No. 1 

in F minor and No. 2 in E flat major; 

Reginald Kell (clarinet) and Mieczyslaw 

Horszowski (piano). Mercury LP disc 
MG 10016, $4.85. 


ATHIS IS the first domestic release by Kell, 
though he has been heard in New York con- 
cert halls and is now engaged in teaching a 
master class. 

Much has been made in clarinet-playing 
circles of the controversy between the Kell, 
or pro-vibrato, school of clarinettism versus 
the conventional, straight-line playing of the 
old school. In spite of the alleged innovations 
by Kell, the impartial, non-clarinet playing 
listener will discover that such titans of the 
instrument supposedly allied with the old 
as Ralph MacLane of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Gaston Hamelin of the Paris 
Radiodiffusion Orchestra, Prof. Delecluse of 


the Paris Conservatory, and Frederick Thurs- 


schoc | 


ton, the veteran English instrumentalist, have 
all employed some degree of vibrato when it 
was in keeping with the requirements of the 
piece. 

Personally, | favor a more robust approach 
than Kell’s super-refined fin de siécle phrases. 
Mellow and liquid as they may be, the epitome 
of stylistic sophistication, they have a ten- 
dency toward monotony through their very 
perfection. 

These sonatas are representative of Brahms 
in his most mature, most fluent vein. They 
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were written for the clarinet virtuoso Richard 
Muehlfeld, who held first chair in the Duke 
of Meinigen’s famous orchestra at Berchtes- 
gaden. Later Brahms and Muehlfeld toured 
Germany featuring these two works in their 


recitals. Benny Goodman has recorded the 
second (Columbia set 629) and Primrose the 
viola arrangement of both (Victor sets 1106 
and 422), but there is no competitive domestic 
set of the first in the clarinet version. 

‘Any one tempted to buy this disc should 
not be discouraged by the foregoing remarks. 
I only want to make the point, as in the case 
of the Dennis Brain performances of the 
Mozart horn concertos; that although the 
interpretations are by no means definitive 
and/or beyond improvement, they are in- 
trinsically based upon solid musicianship of 
the first order, and, what is more important, 
are not likely to be duplicated on records in 
the near future due to the limited interest in 
music for wind instruments. 

The recording, supervised by the talented 
C. Robert Fine of the Reeves Sound Studios, 
is a model of clarity and good balance, the 
piano taking its rightful place in the ensemble 
as an equal partner. A.W.P. 
RIETI: Partita for Flute, Oboe, String Quartet 

and Harpsichord; Julius Baker (flute), 

Mitchell Miller (oboe), Kroll String 

Quartet, and Sylvia Marlowe (harpsi- 

chord); and FALLA: Harpsichord Con- 

cerlo; Ralph Kirkpatrick (harpsichord), 
with Alexander Schneider (violin), 

Mitchell Miller (oboe), Harold Free- 

man (clarinet), Bernard Greenhouse 

(cello). Mercury LP disc MG10012, $4.85. 


ATHE ITALIAN COMPOSER, Vittorio 
Rieti (born in 1898), was a pupil of Respighi. 
Since coming to this country in 1940, he has 
found recognition and been classified as a 
““modern-cosmopolitan.”” The composer’s es- 
sentially lyrical Italian temperament reveals 
a preference for the neo-classic style. But he 
knows how to write tunes and to weave inter- 
esting contrapuntal patterns. 

There is humor and charm in this music. 
Moreover, this is a well made work, interest- 
ingly scored. Its five movements are varied 
in pattern with a first-rate chromatic fugue 
and gigue as its final parts. Written in 1945 
and dedicated to Miss Marlowe, it was first 
presented at a 1946 League of Composers 
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concert. The excellently balanced and life- 
like recording is a pleasure to listen to. 


The recording of the late Manuel de Falla’s 
Harpsichord Concerto was accomplished and 
released at an earlier date on 78 rpm discs. 
Long familiar with the version made by the 
composer around 20 years ago, I find this 
new one which tends to blow up the quality 
and character of Kirkpatrick’s harpsichord a 
little mechanistic in sound, lacking some of 
the coloristic qualities that were caught, sur- 
prisingly enough, in the earlier recording. In 
handling the harpsichord, de Falla was inter- 
ested in the incisive clearness of the instru- 
ment and, according to his arch-disciple J. B. 
Trend, its “noble sonority.”” The harpsi- 
chord is featured in the first two movements 
in big arpeggios and split chords reminiscent of 
Spanish gypsy guitar playing. In the finale, 
Trend points out the harpsichord style reflects 
the composer’s “prolonged study of the meth- 
ods of Domenico Scarlatti.”” The work is 
modern in tonality. There can be no question 
that care and preparation has gone into this 
performance. One does not have to read 
Kirkpatrick’s notes, quoted from an article 
which appeared in The New York Herald 
Tribune in 1943 to realize that his interest in 
the score is keen. It is reflected in his brilliant 
playing. 


Kirkpatrick informs us that “‘anyone who 
has heard Spanish guitar players will under- 
stand the exuberance of the first movement 
with its elaborate web of rhythmic details 
and folksong-like melodies interwoven with 
almost Oriental profusion.”” The slow move- 
ment he tells us in a religious processional “‘in 
which fragments of plainsong are mingled 
with the blare of discordant trumpets and 
the bitter surge of religious ecstacy. . .The 
last movement is a dance piece of subtle and 
changing rhythms.” 

As Kirkpatrick and his assisting artists per- 
form this music, it has an impelling masculine 
strength and fervor real he-man music, as 
one friend says. Once one gets under the 
spell of the music and the assured absorbtion 
of the players, I have no doubt that repetitions 
of the performance will often be scheduled. 

Both de Falla’s Harpsichord Concerto and 
Rieti’s Partita are provocative examples of 
the modern use of the older keyboard instru- 
ment. Both have an “Italian clarity and 
spaciousness.” —P.H.R. 
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The Answers to Your 
High-Fidelity Problems... 





Get Youn Pree Copy 


Sun Radio's new 68-page booklet- 
catalog, "Audio Equipment, a Hand- 
book for Music Lovers" is the answer 
to the music lover's prayer. 


Contains a discussion, in layman's 
language, of high-fidelity home mu- 
sic systems, written by Mr. Irving 
Greene, Manager of our Sound De- 
partment and member of the Audio 
Engineering Society. The other 36 
pages list, in logical, easy-to-find 
sequence, the choicest items in our 
great line of high-fidelity equipment 
for the home -- speakers from the 
U.S. andabroad, pickups which guar- 
antee lifetime record wear, etc., etc. 


This booklet was a sensation at the 
Audio Fair at the Hotel New. Yorker. 


Write for your copy today -- You'll 
find it indispensable. 


& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 
122 DUANE ST. ° NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


2 Blocks North of Chambers St. 
BArciay 7-1840 
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Keyboard 


BRAHMS: Waltzes in E major, B minor, and 
1 flat, Op. 39. PASQUINI: Sonata in D 
minor; Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
RCA Victor 7” 





Lowe (duo-pianists). 
dise 49-0917, 95c. 
ATO MY TASTE, these are rather colorless 
performances; even the delicate little Pas- 
quini has not a hint of shading. Victor's 
engineers can hardly be expected to achieve 
anything unusual in a recording under the 
circumstances J.N. 


MESSIAEN : 
Loriod (piano) and Olivier Messiaen 
Dial LP dise 8, $5.95. 


Visions de [TAmen: Yvonne 


(piano). 


ATHE MUSICAL ART of Olivier Messiaen 
might easily be evaluated by an unthinking 
boor as a complicated compilation of inco- 
herent claptrap. Careful probing into the 
entrails of this tortured tonal rhetoric, how- 
ever, indicates to the unemotional evaluator 
that the music of Messiaen as typified by the 
Trois Petites Liturgies and the Visions de 
l’' Amen 
the dissecting table 


the latter specimen at present upon 
is apparently the great- 
est hoax since Existentialism. One is led to 
believe that the Parisian devotion to Mes- 
siaen’s musical activities is caused by an 
impetuous emotional disorganization compar- 
able to the American preoccupation with 
psycho-analysts, bebop, and predigested mag- 
azine articles. 

Messiaen apologists, when backed into a 
corner, always bring up as a defense tactic 
They 


refer to his music writing as “‘an act of faith,” 


the composer’s devotion to religion. 


which is about as fair as the current practice 
of newspaper columnists and entertainment 
personalities’ use of legitimate charities for 
publicity purposes. Any music that is per- 
formed where an admis: 





ion fee is charged, or 
which is offered for sale in any form whatso- 
ever, must be judged by a uniform artistic 
standard of professional competence, what- 
ever the inspiration for that music allegedly 
may have been. 

I have tried conscientiously, without malice 
or prejudice, to find some attractive quality 
in this music, but must admit abysmal failure. 
Harmonically based upon the worn-out, quasi- 
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mystical chromaticism of Franck, this score 
is rhythmically pallid and melodically undis- 
ciplined by any standard. By far the most 
fascinating aspect of this release is the cover 
blurb, which contains program notes submit- 
ted by the composer. His script is poetically 
It is too bad 
the music fails the written outline, which is 
peppered with such meaningless double-talk 


mystical, fancifully ingenious. 


as “repeated non-reversible rhythms,” “whirl- 
ing polymodal figures,” and “‘ever-closer 
rhythmic canons.” —A.W.P. 





Voice 


BAROQUE CHORAL MUSIC: Der Geist 
hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf (J. S. Bach); 
Die mit Trénen Sitien (Johann Hermann 
Schein); Assumpta Est Maria (Palestrina); 
Virabile” Vysterium (Jacob Handl); Lord, 
How Long Wilt Thou Be Angry (Purcell). 
Dessoff Choirs conducted by Paul Boep- 
ple. Concert Hall LP CHC-44, $4.85. 

ATHIS a capella recital is of mostly good 
proportions and quality. 
rant, soaring work of Palestrina, an extraor- 
dinarily powerful piece by Handl (his Latin 
name was Jacobus Gallus) that made for ‘its 
day striking use of dissonance and chromatic 
tonal relationships, a strong and expressive 
motet in three movements by Bach, and two 
works by Schein and Purcell that are not 
very interesting to me. 





It contains a vib- 


One of the most fascinating features of this 
disc is its recording. It was accomplished in 
the Great Armor Hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. As the 
author of the “wrapper notes’”” comments, 
“the large stone areas of the Metropolitan 
Museum are acoustically much like the great 
interiors of the Gothic and Renaissance 
cathedrals of Europe. It is at once clear that 
the earlier music by Palestrina and Gallus is 
entirely at home in this very resonant archi- 
tectural situation, whereas the music of 
Schein, Purcell and Bach — Protestants all — 
who composed for religious edifices of German 
and English design, is noticeably less adapted 
to these acoustics.” Therefore, what the 
recording gains in atmosphere, it loses in lack 
of clarity in proportion to the amount of 
contrapuntal elaboration used by any of the 
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composers. All the same, the disc provides a 
relatively fresh listening experience and, as | 
have pointedout, more than an average share 
of first-class music. 

The performances and recording (as to 
fidelity) are satisfactory. C.J.L. 


4 CAROL BRICE RECITAL: Lungi dal 
caro bene (Sarti); /n questa tomba oscura 
(Beethoven); /m Herbst, Op. 17, No. 6; 
Im Fruhling, Op. 17, No. 5; Mutter, o sing 
mich zur Ruh’, Op. 10, No. 3 (Franz); 
Seguidille (Falla); They all dance the samba 
(Berger); The day is no more (Carpenter); 
Vy good Lord done been here (arr. John- 
son); On ma journey (arr. Boatner); 
Witness (arr. Johnson); Ah! may the red 
rose live always (Foster); Carol Brice 
(contralto) and Jonathan Brice (piano). 
Columbia 10’’ LP 2108, $3.85. 


AAS NOTED BEFORE, Carol Brice has 
one of the great natural voices of our time 
the most gorgeously dark contralto, perhaps, 
since the late Sophie Braslau. She is also an 
intelligent and musical singer, one from whom 
better than ordinary things have been ex- 
pected, and sometimes received. This latest 
offering, as the list of its contents shows, is a 
widely assorted collection, set up in sequence 
to make a little recital in the conventional 
mold. The songs are in themselves worthy, 
and even to the not exactly unknown spiri- 
tuals, unhackneyed. The success of her per- 
formance of them is as varied as their styles. 
Though I began by praising the darkness 
of Miss Brice’s voice, I am afraid that may 
be the very thing that stands in her way as 
an.artist. This is most apparent in the lovely 
Sarti air which begins her program. Here 
where limpidity and grace should be para- 
mount, she seems intent on showing the full 
richness of which her voice is capable. The 
The Bee- 
thoven is somewhat better, but here she 
matches the sepulchral text with a tone want- 
ing in true humanity, and she is guilty of 
pushing her voice. 


result is heavy and disaffecting. 


The three Franz songs 
are welcome in themselves, and they show a 
decided stylistic improvement. Apparently 
she is more at home in the German language. 
The true beauty of her voice begins to break 
through the still persisting cloud in Jm Herbst, 
a big song that should be a perfect vehicle for 
such an instrument. The less familiar /m 
Fruhling (a setting of Osterwald) is light and 
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delicate, and here the singer happily forgets 
her obligation to be impressive. Mutter, o 
sing’ mich zur Ruh’ (of all things a German 
translation of Mrs. Hemans) would.be excel- 
lent if the singer had made the words a little 
clearer. She is not abandoned enough for the 
Falla Seguidille, but does nobly with the 
rapid-fire Berger song. The Carpenter, too, 
is effective, but it is in the spirituals that she 
really hits her stride and begins to talk to us. 
The charming Foster song is given with a 
nice sincerity. 

The voice has again been well recorded, and 
the balance with the piano is better than often 
on records. There are some rather strange 
bits of labeling, such as the coupling of the 
name Chapman with that of Sarti (presum- 
ably in honor of an unused English transla- 
tion), the attribution of the text of Jn questa 
tomba oscura to the epitaph on Shakespeare’s 
tomb, simply because someone once had the 
bright idea of publishing that text shoe- 
horned into this music in place of a transla- 
tion of Carpani’s original, and a credit to the 
maker of the English translation of the 
Seguidille, which song Miss Brice sings quite 
properly in French. And be it said that once 
again Columbia’s program notes for a song 
recital are particularly unhelpful. —P.L.M. 


GILBERT-SULLIVAN: The Mikado; Lon- 
don LLP 189/90, $11.90. The Gondoliers; 
London LLP 198/9, $11.90. Both per- 
formed by The D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company with the New Promenade 
Orchestra conducted by Isadore Godfrey. 


ATHESE LATEST sets are further fulfil- 
ment of the London Gramophone Corpora- 
tion’s promise to make available new D’Oyly 
Carte performances of the entire Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory. 

Both of these recordings are welcome, be- 
cause the performers have impeccable style 
and a musicality of refreshing lightness. Also 
welcome is the fresh privilege of hearing 
Sullivan’s varied, graceful, expressive instru- 
mentation. (Because D’Oyly Carte has a 
monopoly of Sullivan’s original orchestra 
scores, one seldom gets the opportunity to 
discover just how skillful an orchestrator 
Sullivan was.) 

If most of the numbers in The Gondoliers 
seem a trifle low in comic nourishment and 
some of the members of the cast seem not 
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quite perfection, there is compensation for 
the Savoyard in the excellent performance 
afforded The Mikado. 

The Mikado, a work of universal appeal in 
that it is concerned with ridiculing the vices 
and follies of ministerial government, is al- 
most a perfect operetta. The reason for its 
admiration by musicians, players, and theatre- 
goers is doubtless its infinite satirical variety. 
It pokes fun not only at its subject but also 
at every style and form of poetry and music 
its authors could think of. 

This wealth of satirical detail which is 
found in almost every number in the score is 
what keeps The Mikado ever a delight. In 
rehearing the work there always seems to be 
something amusing that one never heard 
before. 
think that writing good operettas is an easy 


(Will the reader who is inclined to 


task or one designed for second-rate minds 
please ponder on the number of such works 
he knows that can retain such a measure of 
freshness?) 

London Gramophone has provided for both 
of these sets superlative recording and quiet 
surfaces. It is also worth noting that the 
lyrics, but not the spoken words, have been 


-C.J.L. 


provided in booklet form. 


ENGLISH MADRIGALS: Sing we and chant 
it (Morley); Since first I saw your face 
(Ford); Fire, fire, my heart (Morley); 
Come again (Dowland); How merrily we 
live (Este); Fair Phyllis I saw (Farmer); 
All creatures now are merry minded (Ben- 
net); When David heard (Tomkins): 
AMERICAN PART SONGS: Lamenta- 
tion over Boston; David's Lamentation (Bil- 
lings); God's bottles (Thompson); //ymn 
and fuguing tune “ew. 5 (Cowell); Strange 
lullaby (Haufrecht); The Randolph 
Singers conducted by David Randolph. 
Concert Hall CHC 52, LP disc, $4.85. 


ASUCH WAS the success, we are told, of the 
Randolph Singers’ LP disc of French and 
Italian madrigals, that they have been 
prompted to follow up with a much needed 
sampling of the Elizabethan school and an 
American program. The madrigals have been 
excellently selected, both for their sterling 
musical worth and for the examples they 
afford of the various styles in this literature: 
there are two Morley ballets, the lovely airs 
by Ford and Dowland, the Este (or East) 
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trio, and three madrigals, including one from 
the famous Oriana collection and one on a 
magnificent Biblical text. 
new to records, but most older versions are 


None of these is 


out of print, and surely none has been over- 
Aside from the two masterly little 
discs of the London Madrigal Group (Victor 


done. 


1316-17) and the variable series of the Cam- 
bridge University Madrigal Society and the 
group of distinguished soloists (HMV C 3739- 
50) not much is presently available in this 
type of music. For this reason we must be 
grateful, even though the standard of this 
dise does not match the best in the French- 
Italian collection. Could it be that the earlier 
program was more patiently rehearsed? What 
the singers lack in this English music is first 
and foremost that kind of almost instrumental 
vocal color which blends and integrates — 
the kind of tone that characterized the Eng- 
lish Singers. A step toward achieving this 
would be a cleaner, whiter treatment of the 
English language. This might help, too, 
toward solving the problems of intonation 
noticeable here. The American program fares 
better. The singers enter well into the spirit 
of the Billings pieces, and the Randall Thomp- 
son conceit is capital. Henry Cowell’s word- 
less piece points back to Billings, though that 
worthy is not represented by this side of his 
art in this program. The Haufrecht seems a 
little out of place, because here at the end of 
the program it introduces a piano. In any 
case it is an odd sort of song, and I am not 
sure how rewarding it will prove with repeated 
playings. The recording throughout the set 
is very good. 

A word should be added in praise of the full 
and informative notes, which contain the 


P.L.M. 


complete texts of all the pieces. 


HANDEL: Messiah Ich weiss dass mein 
Erloser lebet; Boy Soprano Soloist of the 
Vienna Boys Choir, with Louis Dite 


(organ). Capitol-Telefunken 6F-80167, 7 
dise, 95c. 


ATHIS little encore to the Vienna Choir 
Boys’ recital will be more limited in its appeal 
than the group singing. As an example of an 
excellent treble voice, free from the qualities 
often objected to in American boys, it. will 
have interest; as a recording from Messiah 
the fact that the aria is incomplete and in 
German will count against it, as will the rather 


P.L.M. 


heavy organ accompaniment. 
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LASSUS: Lamentations,of Jeremiah: and 
JOSQUIN DES PRES: De Profundis 
Clamavi ud Tex Ave Dessoff 
Choirs conducted by Paul Boepple. 
Concert Hall LP CHC-47, $4.85. 


Varia; 


ATWO of the most imposing figures in that 
portion of musical history commonly referred 
to as the “a cappella period” Josquin des 
Pres and Orlandus Lassus are just names 
to most informed concert-goers. They are 
little else to the most active record collector. 
Indeed, if one typed all of the titles of works 
by both composers that have been recorded, 
this list would just fill a sheet of manuscript 
paper 

Why musicians seldom perform and record 
the works of des Pres and Lassus is difficult 
to understand. One would think that des 
Pres’ contributions to the art of composing 
masterfully contrived vocal music that superb- 
ly fits a given text would insure him more 
performances than he regularly gets. And 
Lassus, who was born almost 90 years after 
des Pres and who synthesized what 200 previ- 
ous years of musical culture had produced, 





‘The FIRST ANNUAL 
CUMULATION 


periodicals. !t offers the only means of keeping 
well informed on all phases of “Today's World 
of Music”. 
signed for quick reference and extensive re- 
search. It is conveniently arranged with detailed 
subject headings, has clear format and durable 
binding. Only . . . $25.00. 


THE MUSIC INDEX IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND CUMULATED ANNUALLY 


Here is the only guide to Music Material appear- 4 
ing during 1949 in over 80 outstanding music , ; 


composed over 2000 works in gaining the 
widely recognized title of “the most significant 
composer of the 16th century.” 

Thus, it is a pleasure at any time to see 
musicians performing and record companies 
issuing these composers’ works. In the case 
of this new Concert Hall disc, there is extra- 
All of the works 


listed above are wonderful; the Dessoff Choirs 


ordinary cause for rejoicing. 


sing with richness and variety of tone and 
and Paul 
Boepple leads the music with genuine feeling 


clearly enunciate the Latin texts; 


and understanding. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah are a series of 
nine settings, three each for Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday of Holy Week. The First 
and Second Lamentations of the Third Day 
are the portions here represented. One of the 
most unusual features of the music is Lassus’ 
setting of the Hebrew letters that subdivide 
each section. Another is the orchestral man- 
ner of treating the chorus. 

The most moving music on the dise for this 
listener, however, is des Pres’ De Profundis. 
Directness, sincerity, and sweetness of ex- 
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pression, such as are found in this piece, are 


always rare. But when these qualities are 
contained in an incredibly light and _ trans- 
parent musical texture, the total effect is 
overwhelming. C.3.L. 
PUCCINI: // 

Antenore Reali (Michele); Glauco Sear- 
(Tinea); 
Dario Caselli (Talpa); Clara Petrella 


Tabarro (complete opera); 


lini (Luigi); Giuseppe Nessi 


(Giorgetta): Ebe Ticozzi (Frugola); Aldo 

Bertocei (Peddler of Songs); Orchestra 

and Chorus of Radio Italiana conducted 

by Giuseppe Baroni. Cetra-Soria LP 
dise 50.029, $5.95 

PUCCINI: Gianni Schicchi (complete opera); 

Schicchi); 


Agnese 


Giuseppe Taddei (Gianni 


Grete Raspisardi (Lauretta); 
Dubbini (Zita); Giuseppe Savio (Rinuc- 
cio); Fernando Corena (Simone): etc.: 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana conducted 
by Alfredo Simonetto. Cetra-Soria LP 


dise 50.028, $5.95. 


A THE ADVENT of recorded performances 
of Puccini’s Triptych (three one act operas) 
Il Tabarro, Suor Angelica, and Gianni Schicchi 
will unquestionably please the growing 
audience for recorded opera in this country. 
Of the three works, Gianni Schicchi, has es- 
tablished itself most securely in the repertory 
since its first performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera on December 14, 1918. The 
other two, given at the same time, have 
been, according to Ernest Newman, “un- 
justly neglected by the theaters.” Famili- 
arity does much to establish an opera’s popu- 
larity, and it may be that recorded versions 
of I! Tabarro and Suor Angelica will do much 
for their future popularity. (Suor Angelica, 
to be recorded this summer, will be issued by 
Cetra in the fall.) 

In his Triptych, Puccini dealt’ with con- 
trasting moods tragedy, sentiment, and 
comedy. Forzano’s libretto to Gianni Schicchi 
is based upon “a historical episode in Floren- 
tine life during the Middle Ages,” 
found in 


which he 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Ernest 
Newman speaks amusingly of this source: 
“It is evident that the tight-lipped Dante, 
who probably never saw a joke in all his life, 
felt’ particularly venomous, even for him, 
towards Gianni Schicchi: and were he writing 
a supplement to the /nferno today he would no 


doubt find a place for Puccini in it,—probably 
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in the section of the Eighth Circle of hell 
reserved for the makers of discords.”’ 

Gianni Schicchi is one of those personable 
and clever rogues who delight operatic audi- 
ences. In stepping in at the last moment to 
save relatives of the wealthy, middle class 
Buoso Donati, who has left his money to the 
monks, Schicchi naturally feathers his own 
nest, and by so doing assures his young 
better All to the 


good most people would probably say. (The 


daughter a marriage. 
shadow of Dante is long dispersed.) The 
axiom of ill-gotten gains is forgotten, for 
Gianni Schicchi, one is lead to believe, lives 
happily ever afterwards. 

Whether /l Tabarro, or The Cloak, has been 
injustly neglected remains a moot question. 
Perhaps so, but this rather sordid tragedy of 
the infidelity of the young wife of a middle 
aged Parisian barge owner seems dated today. 
True, “all the different lypes of the riff-raff 
that infests the riverside life of Paris are 
sharply and brilliantly contrasted in the 
music”; but in conveying the popular flavor 
of the story (the Song Peddler’s and hurdy- 
gurdy tunes, etc.), Puccini was acknowledg- 
ing the times (1916). The characters are well 
drawn, the three Longshoremen, the Rag 
Picker wife of one, the brooding husband and 
the vibrant wife. The young lover (one of 
the Longshoremen) is a sentimentalist whose 
philosophy can hardly be admired if we ex- 
amine it closely. He is, of course, the in- 
evitable wedging cog in the triangle and too 
obviously designed for the convenient corpse 
of the tragedy. This opera is a patent thriller 
but when well cast in the theater does score 
with an audience. A recent revival at the 
Metropolitan was unfortunately completely 
miscast with the result that the opera failed 
to hold the boards. 
much better with such artists as Muzio, 
Later, Ed- 


ward Johnson gave better credence to the 


In its premiere, it scored 
Montesanto, Crimi, and Didur. 


part of the lover, but Muzio was the real stat 
of that show, and I can still see and hear her 
in memory. 

The present performances fall short of the 
fine Falstaff which Cetra recently released. 
Both perform- 
ances are typical Italian, routine productions, 


Neither cast is as well chosen. 


appreciable for the spirit and unmistakable 
enthusiasms of the artists, but disappointing 
Taddei gives a 
broad, theatrical portrayal of Gianni Schicchi, 


from the vocal standpoint. 
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very similar to that of Italo Tajo, who re- 
cently sang the part at the Metropolitan. 
There can be ne doubt that this young bari- 
tone is a capable artist, and on the whole he 
sings effectively. Perhaps in a recording it is 
But how 
one wishes DeLuca could have left us his 


well he treats the comedy broadly. 


inimitable portrayal on records. 

The young lovers do scant justice to their 
music. Rapisardi is hardly a true Lauretta, 
though she suggests youthfulness, but more 
by her vocal inexperience than by feeling. 
Savio is a tenor who tends to bleat and there 
is no expressive feeling in his singing. The 
Lita. of Agnese Dubbini, and the Simone, of 
Fernando Albertini, are projected tellingly; 
both are capable if not outstanding singers. 
The rest of the cast acquit themselves satis- 
factorily, and like most minor Italian singers 
never fail to score a point when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Simonetto handles the 
orchestral reins far more effectively than 
Antonicelli did at the Metropolitan. 

The cast of The Cloak is headed by a young 
soprano who is rapidly gaining a place for 
herself in Italy. Hers is a vibrant voice, fit- 
ting to the part. She suggests the character, 
but she does not invest her singing with any 
I miss the warmth of 
quality that Muzio brought to this role, but 


true vocal refinement. 


am willing to concede that Clara Petrella is 
both convincing and effective in the role. 
Antenore Reali, the Michele, has a dark-hued 
bass-baritone voice, which he uses much bet- 
ter in this production than in any previous 
recordings of operatic arias which Cetra has 
released. He suggests the brooding, aging 
Skipper of the Barge. Reali has a dramatic 
flare but his vocal production is not always 
assured and he has a tendency to sing off- 
pitch. Scarlini, the tenor, is a better vocalist 
than the Rinuccio in Gianni Schicchi, but he 
too lacks the tonal warmth which the part 
requires. The rest of the cast are competent 
but somewhat rough in their vocalization. 
To be sure, the types of characters they por- 
tray are hardly people of refinement, yet I 
believe that singers with more vocal warmth 
would have given a more telling projection of 
this opera. The conducting of Giuseppi 
Baroni, who recently passed away in his 73rd 
year. belies his years; it has appropriate 
dramatic urgency, animation and strength. 
Both recordings are realistically projected, 
though the singers are a little too close to the 
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where the balance is better realized. 


in the middle. 
chosen. 


included with each record. 







































microphones for my liking. This is more 
noticeable in The Cloak than in Gianni Schicchi 


There 


is some wavering of pitch at the end of Gianni 
Schicchi and the level of the recording in The 
Cloak seems to lift slightly halfway through 
the first record side. 


Each opera is complete 


on a single disc which necessitates one break 


The latter have been well 
A libretto in Italian and English is 
P.H.LR. 


SCHUBERT: Golt meine Zuversicht (Twenty- 


Third Psalm); Sliéindchen (Zogernd leise); 
Der Gondelfahrer; La pastorella; Die Nach- 
ligall; FOLK SONGS: Rosenstock, Hol- 
derbluh; Glockenjodler; Der Steirerbua; Ein 
Jager aus Kurpfalz; Es wollt ein Jagerlein 
jagen; Zwoa Sternderl am Himmel; Drunt 
in Liachtenthal; Aba Heidschi; Jetzt har 
mir met Herzerl; The Vienna Choir 
Boys with R. Picutti (piano) conducted 
by Ferdinand Grossmann.  Capitol- 
Telefunken LP disc P 8085, $4.85. 


ATHE STRIKING THING 
Vienna Choir Boys is that they combine that 
purity characteristic of the boy voice with a 


about the 


kind of tonal maturity we seldom hear from 
Perhaps maturity is not the right 
word, but certainly these voices are more 


children. 


rounded, more liquid and more genuinely 
musical than those of any other boy choir I 
know. 
sing as no one else the exquisite Twenty-Third 


Possessing such attributes, they can 


Psalm of Schubert (himself once a member of 
this same school) and impart a special fresh- 
ness and novelty into several of their folk 
songs. Ideally, | would like the Psalm a 
shade or two less leisurely, but this fault (if 
it is a fault) | can easily overlook under the 
spell of the sweetness of the voices. , Remark- 
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able, too, is the articulation, which makes 
the words easily understood, and underlines 
the salient points. If there are a few rough 
edges in this performance I for one am not 
bothered by them. Scarcely less charming is 
the Stiaindchen, recently recorded in its male 
voice version by members of Robert Shaw’s 
Chorale (Victor WDM 1353). Again I like 
the freshness of the young soloist from Vienna, 
and am willing to forego the admirable finish 
of the American performance, enjoyable though 
it is. If the Gondelfahrer and the Pastorella 
(the latter also included in the Shaw set) are 
not quite as interesting, the Viennese spirit 
and charm are in every measure of Die 
Nachtigall, with its birdlike mingling of solo 
voices. Some of the folk songs are sung with 
piano, some unaccompanied. Among those I 
particularly enjoyed are Rosenstock, Holder- 
bluh, the spirited Jager aus Kurpfalz, Zwoa 
Sternderl am Himmel and Aba Heidschi. The 
recording is excellent as heard on the LP disc. 


-P.L.M. 


VERDI: Rigolelto Questa o quella and La 
donna e mobile; Jan Peerce (tenor) with 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Victor 7” disc 
49-0920, 95c. 

ATHIS is probably a forerunner of the com- 

plete Rigoletto, featuring Peerce, Warren, and 

Berger, which Victor promises in the fall. 

Peerce’s voice is getting a bit heavy for the 

Duke, but he can be relied upon for some 

first-rate vocalization. His Italian style is 

praiseworthy and more dependable than most 

He turns in his usual 

competent performance with Leinsdorf han- 

dling the orchestral part in his usual manner. 
-J.N. 

WAGNER: The Flying Dutchman (Complete) 

Hans Hotter (The 

Dutchman), Viorica Ursuleac (Senta), 

Georg Hann (Daland), Karl Ostertag 

(Erik), Franz Klarwein (The Steersman), 

Luise Willer (Mary), Chorus and Or- 

chestra of the Bavarian State Opera 

Mer- 


native-born artists. 


(sung in German); 


conducted by Clemens Krauss. 

cury LP set MGL2, 4 dises, $19.40. 
ATHE NEGLECT of Wagner’s The Flying 
Dutchman in recorded performances is under- 
standable when one remembers that it has 
never been popular either with audiences in 
this country or, I am given to understand, in 


England. While it is, historically speaking, 
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cited as Wagner’s first original achievement 
and a remarkable work for a man of 28, it 
lacks dramatic action and is needlessly draw 
out in all its scenes. The opening aria of the 
Dutchman does not grip the imagination .a 
it should, and the Scene of the Spinning 
Maidens and Senta is over long. Even Senta’s 
Ballad is too extended and profits by being 
cut. The duet between Senta and Erik is by 
no means as important as Wagner would have 
us believe. Perhaps we have not lived famili- 
arly enough with this score as we have with 
The Ring. We have grown used to Wotan’; 
verbosity and even Fricka’s scolding; perhaps 
it is possible that this complete recording of 
The Flying Dutchman may correct our antip- 
athy and make more friends for this neglected 
score. 

This performance, which Lam told was given 
in Germany in 1943, is particularly rewarding 
Mercury’s handling of the 
LP technique, aided by the Reeves-Fairchild 
Margin Control Process, satisfies completely. 


as a recording. 


From the interpretative standpoint, two main 
participants, conductor Krauss and his wife, 
Viorica Ursuleac, are far from ideal perform- 
ers. The latter, who knows what the role is 
about, has not the voice to cope with its diffi- 
cult tessitura. She belongs to the distaff 
Wagner interpreters who whoop it up, hitting 
the notes on the head but producing on her 
high tones some acidulous and unpleasant 
sounds. Krauss’s feeling for the music may, 
from the German viewpoint, be regarded as 
arresting; but to my way of thinking his 
conducting is too stolid. Granting the pacing 
is just, I find no rhythmic flexibility in his 
work. However, the late Bodanzky handled 
the score in much the same manner, and fot 
this reason I suspect that most listeners will 
be inclined to be less critical of Krauss. 

The balance of the cast is excellent. Hotter, 
who is announced to sing the role at the 
Metropolitan this coming winter, is an ex- 
pressive singer who knows how to color his 
Hann’s Daland is well sung with fine 
characterization. The two young tenors in 
the roles of Erik and The Steersman fit their 
parts and acquit themselves with honors, and 
the Mary of Luise Willer is convincingly por- 


voice. 


trayed. The chorus sings well and the or- 
chestra responds in a satisfactory manner. 
The latter is not a first-rate opera orchestra, 
and it may be that some of the lack of rhyth- 


mic flexibility and richness of sound is to be 
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One 
never knows how many rehearsals go into a 


—J.N. 


blamed on it rather than the conductor. 


performance ofthis kind. 


WEILL: Down In the Valley; Marion Bell 
(soprano); William McGraw (baritone); 
Kenneth Smith (bass-baritone); Ray 
Jacquemont (bass-baritone); Richard 
Barrows (actor); Robert Holland (tenor); 
Roy Johnson (bass); Jeanne Privette 
(soprano); Carole O’Hara (contralto); 
Ralph Tefeteller (square dance caller); 
with RCA Victor Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Peter Hermann Adler. 
Victor WDM 1367, 


$3.35. 


three 45 rpm discs, 


alT IS NOW a matter of conjecture what 
the late Kurt Weill might have produced had 
he lived to follow up Street Scene and this 
rapid-fire folk opera with further musical 
commentary on this land of his adoption. If 
nothing else, it seems to me, Ke proved in 
Down in the Valley that he had already become 
more American than the Americans, and by 
his rather facile elaboration of the popular 
melodies borrowed for his score, he produced 
awork that unquestionably belongs to us. 
The story of Down in the Valley (the libretto 
is by Arnold Sundgaard) is slight and swiftly 
told. In its short duration the flashback tech- 
nique is used. 
Bouche, rivals for the favors of Jennie Par- 


Brack Weaver and Thomas 


sons, engage in a row, and Bouche is killed. 
Brack breaks jail on the eve of his hanging, 
returns for one last night with Jennie, then 
The thread 
of this story, of course, is found in the folk 
ballad from which the opera takes its title 
The little 
work is designed for a simple stage mounting, 
but the story is clear enough without visual 
aid. The dialogue ranges between speech 


lets himself be captured again. 


and which serves as a theme song. 


and song, and for arias Weill has used ap- 
propriate folk and folklike songs. 
effective 
throughout, and the words are set in such a 
way that the printed libretto furnished with 
the records is hardly needed. Possibly the 
total effect, and that of the component de- 
Vices, is not strikingly novel, yet I think the 
general public is going to like the opera for 


There is 


writing for voices and orchestra 


years to come. 

The Victor performance is smooth and ex- 
cellent! y 
about them a touch of Hollywood, which 


timed. The two principals have 
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cording. 





gives to the voice of Brack something of the 
effect of an actor going through his part, and 
to that of Jennie a sort of studied compactness. 
The other parts are well taken, and the whole 
is cleanly and warmly recorded. There has 
been some pruning to accommodate this re- 


—P.L.M. 





A DISTINGUISHED 
MODERN SYMPHONY 





WEBERN: Symphony, Op. 21; Paris Cham- 

ber Orchestra conducted by Rene Leibo- 
Five Movements for String Quartet, 
Op. 5 and Siz Bagatelles for String Quartet, 
Op. 9; Pro Arte Quartet. Dial 7, $5.95. 


witz. 


AUP TO NOW it has been impossible to 
make any sort of appraisal of Anton Webern’s 
music. The least known of the acknowledged 
composers of the first rank who practiced the 
twelve-tone method during the first half of 
this century, Webern (the others are Arnold 
Schoenberg and Alban Berg) is almost never 
represented in our concert halls. Moreover, I 
can trace but one of his works that has been 
perpetuated on records. There is, then, a 
great deal more of his music on this new LP 
than has heretofore been available. For this, 
one should give thanks to Dial, a company 
whose high ideals and adventuresome spirit 
have already caused them to issue a consider- 
able amount of contemporary music. Though 
the advent of tape recording and the long 
playing record have made such releases eco- 
nomically feasible, it seems to me no less ad- 
mirable that a record company should spare 
no effort in its attempt to let the music 
listener know what is going on in the creative 
workshops of his own generation’s composers. 
That Dial should on this occasion give us re- 
cordings of such masterful works by such a 
neglected and distinguished artist is cause 
for fervent rejoicing. 

Delicacy, elegance, and concentration char- 
acterize the music of Anton Webern that I 
know. To find all of these qualities present 
in any composer’s work is rare, but to find 
them in a man who uses the method of com- 
posing with twelve tones has been a fresh and 
welcome experience for this listener. Taking 
into consideration the twelve-tone workers’ 
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valuable contributions to the art of music 
and remembering some of their solid, ship- 
shape products, I can still think of no other 
member of that vigorous tribe whose music 
has had any charm. 


This quality, present 
for me in the almost fierce grace and luminous 
sounds of the Symphony, Op. 21, is a splendid 
Webern 


has apparently always been able to compose 


achievement of a unique craftsman. 


works bearing such qualities, for the pieces 
for string quartet represented on the present 
disc date from the very beginning of his cre- 
ative period. The Five Movements were writ- 
ten in 1909 and the Siz Bagatelles (incredibly 
short pieces that Schoenberg called “‘whole 
novels expressed in single sighs”) in 1913. 

The Symphony, composed in 1928, is what 
It is also live 
It is so vital, in fact, that at a 
York Philharmonic concert it 
provoked jeers as well as cheers. 


is called “‘advanced”’ music. 
music, too. 
recent New 
The music’s 
best qualities and salient characteristics were, 
I believe, the both 
Webern’s ideal of “perpetual variation,” a 


cause of responses. 
principle that eschews any repetition in its 
stern concentration of means, caused him to 
break up all of the themes in the first move- 
ment into tiny bits. In playing any of these 
themes, each instrument carrying the melody 
will articulate no more than two notes (usual- 
ly just one). And no more than two or three 
sounds are heard at any one time (often there 
is only one). All of the themes used are 
made up of tones isolated from one another by 
scale-skips. Thus, any theme that is played 
is bounced like a soap bubble in regular cur- 
rents of air from one instrument to the next. 
I use this analogy because the musical texture 
is thin, gleaming, transparent, and multi- 
colored; and the rhythm is steady. 


What this movement and the other move- 
ment expresses, it is difficult to say at the 
present. However, there is always the strong 
suspicion that the music is consistently say- 
ing something. Should this suspicion prove 
unfounded, it seems to me that the real 
beauties of the work and the superb economy 
of the composer’s expression should neverthe- 
less hold the attention. 


The second movement is a theme followed 
by seven variations and a coda within which 
the same rigorous contrapuntal devices that 
characterized the first movement are con- 


tinually utilized. This time, however, it is 
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the rhythm that gets broken up into asym 
metrical fragments. 
are not ground as fine as before. 


The melodies or theme 
Occasion 
ally one instrument will play up to ten note 
consecutively. The texture of this section is 
as before until the very end when there ar 
only the finest particles of sound. 

The performances given the Symphony and 
the pieces for string quartet (all exceedingly 
difficult works to play) seem first rate. The 
work of the Paris Chamber Orchestra (mem- 
bers of the Orchestre National) under that 
most ardent Parisian champion of the school 
of twelve-tone composition, Rene Leibowitz, 
and of the Pro Arte Quartet is clear, clean, and 
tonally agreeable. To make matters com- 
plete, Dial has provided recordings and sur- 
faces that are superb in every way. 

C. J. Luten 


In the PopularVein 


By Enzo Archetti 


Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra: 
Eight All-Time Hits. Columbia ML-2106. 








@Sumptuous, lush treatments of eight of the 
most successful song hits ever written. Five 
are from musical shows by Rodgers, Coward, 
Porter and Schwartz tunes like You and 
the Night and the Music, Just One of Those 
Things and I'll Follow My Secret Heart. 
Among the remainder is Noble’s The Very 
Thought of You. All are in typical, inflated 
Kostelanetz arrangements, which like sugar- 
icing on cake, can be best enjoyed in small 
portions. Recording is splendid. 

Solid As A Rock: Count Basie and His 
Sextet, with the Deep River Boys. Vine 
Too: Count Basie and His Orchestra; 
Victor 47-3235 (or 20-3699). 


@ The Count can be relied upon for a better 
than average presentation of good jazz. But 
sometimes he is tops as in the Sextet side. 
Solid is the correct word for it, and it rocks, 
too. -The Deep River Boys deserve a share 
of the credit. The reverse is less fundamental 
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4s jazz but it has some solid qualities, par- 
ficularly in the solos. 


Brown Baby Blues and Fishtail: Erskine 
Hawkins and His Orchestra; Victor 


7-3742 (or 20-3742). 


@Jimmy Mitchelle sings the blues and Hawk- 
ins supports with traditionally solid blues 


playing 


sme good sax and trumpet solos. 


Fishtail is all instrumental, with 
Nothing 
momentous! 


Muskrat Ramble and Walk With 
Phil Harris and His Dixieland Synco- 
pators. Vocal by Phil Harris; Victor 


47-3723 (or 20-3723). 


1 Wiggle: 


@Harris falls into the Dixieland idiom quite 
naturally. His ‘“‘Ramble” won’t erase mem- 


ories of previous recordings, now classic, but 


it has merits of its own, including good 
thythm. The overside is a tantalizing bit 


The tune sounds like something Sousa used 
in one of his marches but the label says its 
by Red Nichols and By Dunham. It’s in 
march tempo but in the spirit of New Orleans 
parade jazz. 
disc. 


A very interesting Phil Harris 


Jet and Struttin With Clayton: Orchestra and 
Chorus 
Baker. Dr. Samuel Hoffmann (There- 
min); Victor 47-3215 (or 20-3691). Radar 
Blues and Lunette: Theremin with Vocal 

Dr. Samuel Hoff- 


under the direction of Leslie 


Group and Orchestra. 


mann. Capitol 872. 


@0On second hearing, these Gordon Revel 
Jet is from his Suite: 
Perfume Set To Music, which was recorded 
complete by Capitol (P.-231). The Victor 
The two 


originals sound better. 


disc is identical, even to the artists. 
numbers on Capitol are from Revel’s Suite: 
Music Out of the Moon and it may be a reissue 
aa single from the album, though the matrix 
numbers suggest that these are second and 
third ‘‘takes’’. 
tumbers from the Suite. The remaining 


These are two of the better 
tumber is new. From the character of the 
thythmic nrusic, it sounds like a tribute to 
the jazz trumpet man, Buck Clayton. The 
treatment is novel. 


Jus! (1 Kiss Apart and Te ame (Bonacio): 


Ezio Pinza, with Orchestra conducted 


by Salvatore Dell’Isola; Columbia 1-573. 
Bali Ha’i and Give Me Your Hand (Stew- 
art): Ezio Pinza, with Orchestra con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel; Columbia 
1-574. 


@lt’s always a pleasure to listen to Pinza, 
however inconsequential the music — like 
Just A Kiss Apart. No doubt this stuff is 
easy bread-and-butter for him, but it makes 
one’s blood boil at the waste of a fine voice 
and a true artist. 

The second disc, originally issued under a 
green label as 3-397 at $1.00, is now repressed 
on the popular red 60-cent label. 

These red label 7’ microgrooves are not as 
smooth as usual. The run-off grooves are 
particularly noisy. 


John Henry: Burl Ives, with Tony Mattola 
Vah Lindy Lou (Strickland): 
Burl Ives, with orchestra; Columbia 
1-556. The Doughnut Song and I Got A 
Fever In My Bones: 


on guitar. 


Burl Ives and The 
Men of Song, with Orchestra under direc- 
Columbia 


tion of Norman 


1-583. 


Leyden; 
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@lves still persists in straying from the field 
fitted. 
Dixieland, with indifferent success; 


in which he is best Here he tries 
a light 
concert song with better effect. But it re- 
mains for the traditional John Henry to bring 
him back to honest folk-song singing. Ap- 
parently, he is not doing his own guitar play- 
ing anymore. As recordings, these micro- 
grooves are very life-like. 


You've Been Playing Checkers and Ask Me No 


Questions: Dinah Shore and Dusty 
Walker, with Orchestra under direction 


of Harry Zimmerman; Columbia 1-582. 


@Country music, sounding a bit contrived. 
But Ask Me No Questions will surely be a hit 
soon: it has lilt and the right kind of lyrics. 
In both numbers, Dinah sounds a bit re- 
strained as if she were trying to give Dusty 
Walker more of a head. Recordings are fine. 
Metronome All Stars 
Buddy De 
Lee Konitz, alto sax; 


No Figs (Tristano): 
(Kai Winding, 


Franco, clarinet; 


trombone; 


Stan Getz, tenor sax; Serge Chaloff, bari- 
Billy 
Bauer, guitar; Eddie Safranski, bass; Max 
Double Date (Rugolo): 
Metronome All Stars (line-up as above, 
with added); 


tone sax; Lennie Tristano, piano; 


Roach, drums). 


Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet, 


Columbia 1-557. 


@bBop 
recognized leaders in the field: Tristano and 
Rugolo 


It’s a pity to waste so much good instrumental 


instrumental compositions by two 


Their aimlessness leaves me cold. 
virtuosity on such junk. Incidentally, these 
musicians are the latest to be voted tops on 


their instruments in an annual contest con- 
ducted by Metronome magazine. 


The Flying Dutchman and Baby, Won't You 
Say You Love Me: Herb Jeffries, with 
chorus and orchestra; Columbia 38738. 

Vy Heart: 

Herb Jeffries, with chorus and orchestra 

Mitch Miller; 


Swamp Girl and There Goes 


under the direction of 


Columbia 38769. 


@Jeffries robust, manly voice is put to good 
use in The Flying Dutchman, which is labeled 
as a sea shanty. For the reverse, from the 
film Wabash Avenue, he falls back on a popular 
style, common enough today in juke-boxes. 


The same can be said about There Goes My 
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Heart but in Swamp Girl he redeems himself 
The number, sub-titled a fantasy, has origi 
nality and interest 


Calypso Blues: Nat ‘King’ Cole, wit) 
Congo Drums played by Jack Costanzo, 
Twisted Stockings: Nat ‘*King’’ Cok 
and The Trio, with The Starlighters, 
Capitol 915. 


@ his is certainly the most important dise, 
musically, that King Cole has made to date 
The Calypso is his own composition and it has 
an authentic ring. A good blues is fused with 
a genuine Calypso style, which reads mor 
In fact, it’s 
The overside is more in the usual 
King Cole vein but a couple of notches bette 
The word 


First rate recording. 


like an anomoly than it sounds. 
excellent. 


as music and for arrangement. 
are suggestive. 
Viarriage Ties and Hoop-Dee-Doo: Doris 
Day and the Mellomen, with Orchestra 
under direction of George Wyle; Colum. 
bia 38771. 


@The song about marriage has a slightly 
Mozartian flavor, with its minuet-ish tempo 
However, the 
The reverse, a 
new polka (skyrocketing to first place on the 
hit parade) has plenty of verve. 


and curious instrumentation. 
words are what count most. 


There’s a 
particularly felicitous musical phrase accom- 
“there’s a fiddle in the 
Doris Day is fine in both, but espe- 


panying the words 
middle.” 
cially good in the polka. 


Susie and Down In Honky Tonk Town: Ray 
Bobcats (Personnel: 
Matty Matlock, 
Brad Gowans, trombone; Nate 
Eddie Miller, tenor 
Nappy 
Lamare, guitar; Morty Corb, bass); Capi- 
tol 919. 


Bauduc and His 
Ray Bauduc, drums; 
clarinet; 
Kazebier, trumpet; 
sax; Stan Wrightsman, piano; 


@F or a line-up like this, the brand of Dixie 
Neither 
side is very exciting though both have some 


land should have been much better. 

good instrumental moments. 

Sweet Georgia Brown and Kiss Me; Columbia 
38774. When You Wore A Tulip and 
Clap Hands Here Comes Charlie; Columbia 


38731. Jimmy Dorsey and His Or 
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chestra. Vocal by Claire Hogan and 


Kenny Martin. 


@0nly the second disc is Dixieland — but it’s 
Dixie played by one who knows how. The 
girit of the gay Golden Twenties is caught 
to perfection. Sweel Georgia Brown is a fast 
and furious sax solo with orchestra. It’s 
good jazz, too, even if its primary purpose 
gems to be a desire to show off Jimmy’s 
prodigious technique. Aiss Me is another 
matter. The label calls it a ballad but the 
horsing around with sound effects and dialogue 
suggests more that it might have been in- 
tended as a burlesque of a ballad. In that 
light, it’s fun! 

When April Comes Again and Day by Day; 
Capitol 914. Tumbling Tumbleweeds and 
Someone To Love; Capitol 927. Jo Staf- 
ford with Paul Weston and His Or- 


chestra. 


@\elvet-voiced Jo whispers magic into a 


nostalgic bit like When April Comes. Even 
the Western gains in wistfulness with her 
The other two slightly 
The 


rich in 


gentle treatment. 
torchy tunes are hardly less attractive. 
smooth Weston 
woodwinds and muted strings add to the 


accompaniments, 
listener’s interest. The Pied Pipers assist in 
Tumbling Tumbleweeds. Good recording 


throughout. 


Crazy He Calls 
Peggy Lee with (a) Orchestra conducted 


Ve and Them There Eyes; 


by Pete Rugolo (b) Dave Barbour and 


His Orchestra. Capitol 898. 


@Contrasting facets of Peggy’s facile vocal 
style: the first, gentle, with lots of meaning 
in the words; the second, forward, frank and 
swingy. For one whose specialty is bop, 
Rugolo’s accompaniment is surprisingly re- 
strained. But in this case, that’s appropriate. 
Barbour’s rhythmic seconding is subtle. The 
line-up is not given but several instrumental- 


ists stand out. First rate engineering. 


Hot Time In the Old Town Tonight and Oh 
Didn't He Ramble; Zutty Singleton and 


His Creole Band. Capitol 930. 


@First rate New Orleans jazz, especially 
“Oh Didn’t He Ramble.” Solid rhythm, 
good succession of solos by instrumentalists 
Who remain unnamed on the label but whose 


June, 1950 














































style is not hard to identify. Zutty’s drum- 
ming is well to the fore — which is not always 
to the best interest of the music. No vocals. 
The recording is heavy on the bass side. By 
all means, hear this one. 


The Canasta Song and A Good Time Was Had 
By All; Columbia 38767. Me and My 
Teddy Bear and I Found My Mamma; 
Columbia 38766. Rosemary Clooney 
with Orchestra and directed by Percy 
Faith. 


@Remarkably good recording, with plenty of 
hall resonance. It gives the orchestral ac- 
companiments a splendid richness. Rosemary 
Clooney is a new name to me. It’s not easy 
to evaluate her style from these two very 
different discs. The first is a Betty Hutton- 
The second 
is a narrative-song in Yiddish folksong style. 
The third 
And 
the fourth is a novelty in which Eddy Manson 


ish lament, raucous and robust. 


The label calls it a rhythm song. 
is a child’s song, sung with tenderness. 


does some tricky things on a harmonica. But 
the best 
accompaniments and recording. 


feature of all four sides are the 


Naughty Marietta: Nelson Eddy and Nadine 
Conner, with Chorus and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Armbruster; Colum- 


bia ML-2094. 


@An abridged version but all the important 
numbers are included, robustly or tenderly 
In things like this Eddy’s 


expressionless singing is acceptable. But 


sung as called for. 


Nadine Conner sings with a vocal finesse and 
tonal beauty that puts Mr. Eddy to shame. 
The chorus and orchestra lend good support. 
The LP recording is fine. 

Dedicated To You: Frank Sinatra, with 
Orchestra under direction of Axel Stor- 
dahl; Columbia CL 6096. 

@A collection of songs, chosen by Frank 

Sinatra as revealing him at his best. 

Crosby Classics — Volume Il: Bing Crosby, 

with Lennie Hayton and His Orches- 

tra; Columbia CL-6105. 


@lIn issuing this second volume of Crosby 
Classics, Columbia presents eight more songs 
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that are closely associated with Bing. Like 
the songs in the first volume, the durable 
melodies in this group are collector’s items, 
souvenirs of the early Crosby style. They 
are also rather cruel reminders that the Crosby 
voice of today is no longer what it was, though 
the style and good natured ease of presenta- 
tion remain unchanged. 

Surprisingly, the records show their age 
very little in this transfer to LP. 


Frankie Carle Plays Frank Loesser: Frankie 
Carle and His Orchestra; Victor WP- 
280, 3-45’s. 


@ Victor adds to its “Designed for Dancing’”’ 
series this particularly well chosen combina- 
tion. It’s hard to imagine a style of orches- 
tral playing and a style of popular song 
writing which complement each other any 
Carle’s 
smooth arrangements, always with emphasis 


better than Carle’s and Loesser’s. 


on the melody, fit well Loesser’s tunes. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


-(Continued from page 318) 


in a live concert at Carnegie Hall, than it 
did when recordings were made in the latter 
edifice. This seemingly paradoxical conten- 
tion is perhaps understandable when we con- 
sider that an empty concert hall presents 
engineering problems which one with an as- 
sembled audience does not. The new studio 
of Columbia, which will be discussed at some 
length by an audio engineer in this magazine 
next month, has an overall richness and tonal 
naturalness, native to the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra when playing in Carnegie 
Hall to a full house. There are certain funda- 
mental laws of acoustics which have to be 
considered. On all sides lately, we have heard 
the widest praise for the quality of instru- 
mental tone acquired in Columbia’s new 
studio, and not a few engineers have spoken 
emphatically regarding the true quality of 
woodwinds, basses and cellos obtained in the 
recordings made in it. 

Maybe our friend will contend we are com- 
pletely in the American orbit. But, we think, 
our previous writings will disprove this. We 
have long admired the fine qualities of British 
recordings. They represent a goodly portion 
of our vast record library. It all comes back 
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to the balancing of the different curves ey 
ployed in different recording systems. Th 















is what is essential in reproducing satisfg 
torily extended range discs. 

Where music in reproduction is concerne 
we cannot go in for flag waving, but whe 
we find American engineers ridiculed unfair) 
and their efforts completely misunderst 
we feel beholden to take up their defense. 

There are those in England, who apparen’ 
must know something about record compens 
tion, who constantly evidence their admi 
tion for the recordings of the Boston Symphor 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. As Nachtig 
says in the first act of Die Meistersinger af 
Walther completes the second verse of 
Trial Song, “Strange is the case!” 

e ¢ & 


We are indebted to a London reader, } 
Christopher Foss, for a correction in rege 
to William Walton’s Quartet in A minor, 
viewed by A.W.P. in our January issue (# 
page 162). Says Mr. Foss: “This quartet 
of recent composition (1947) and has no o 
nection with the earlier quartet which is no 
I believe, withdrawn. The performance m 
tioned by your reviewer in the BBC Thi 
Programme in 1947 was the first perform 


ance.” 
a a 


The many requests for book catalogues# 





the past six months has exhausted our suppl 
As it will not be feasible to put out a new bod 
catalogue before September, we suggest tl 
readers who wish to avail themselves of o 
Readers’ Library Service send in a list d 
music books they may desire. We will glad 
inform them if we can furnish their wants an 
quote prices on same. It might be better 
send a letter rather than a postcard, as th 
latter are often lost in the mails. 

Speaking of mails, the May issue w 
posted on the 27th. Readers can figure fr 
this how long it takes to get their magazin 
these days. As the bulletins displayed in 
Post Offices throughout the country stat 
with the change in mailing schedules, t 
“no preferential treatment will be given 
second or third class mail,” we can expel 
magazines to take longer than in the pas 
We are aiming to push publication dates fe 
ward during the summer, so that by fail t 
magazine will be sent out the first week 4 
the month. 
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